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T®  Our  T®aelier§ 

To  THC)SE,  who,  next  to  our  parents,  have  been  our  best  friends  thus 
far,  this  book  is  affectionately  ileiHcateil  as  a  slight  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude. 

They  have  imjjarted  to  us,  the  graduates  of  '24,  knowledge  other  than 
that  found  in  books,  and  luive  unselfishly  given  to  us  those  things  which 
■will  help  us  in  later  life. 

As  we  leave  our  dear  school,  we  recall  how  often  they  have  Ifited  us 
from  the  depths  of  discouragement  and  aided  us  to  overcome  our  difficulties. 

These  staunch  friends  have  helped  us  to  feel  and  understand  the  better 
things  in  life,  ami  have  prepared  us  for  our  journey  onward. 

Long  may  their  teachings,  their  memories  and  tlieir  kindnesses  to  us 
be  kept  in  our  hearts,  so  that  when,  in  later  years  we  look  back  upon  our 
happy  childhood  days  in  Fulton,  we  may  say,  nobly  have  they  inspired 
us — nobly  shall  we  "Carrv  on."  — Marv  Leone  Freund. 
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Faculty 


NETTIE  E,  MARKER,  Principal 


Lucile  Chase  Kindergarten  Director 

Genevieve  Gassaway Kindergarten  Assistant 

Marion  Wright Kindergarten  Assistant 

Elizabeth   Malone Domestic   Science 

Lloyd  E.  Tryon Shop  Work 

Beth  Voorheis  Sewing 

Edith  Kimpton  Kntfework 


IMamie  Huston First  Grade 

Esther  Siek First  Grade 

Sarah  F,  Steinem First  Grade 

Gertrude  O'Brien Second  Grade 

Lalla  Miller Second  Grade 

LaVergne  Martin Second  Grade 

Edith  Hiser Third  Grade 

Emma  Linnabury. Thii-d  Grade 

Katherine  MrCann Third  Grade 

Laura  Keplinger Fourth  Grade 

Margaret  Simpson -Fourth  Grade 


Ruth  Shively Fourth  Grade 

Alice  Weyburne Fijth  Grade 

Ethel  Taylor Fijth  Grade 

Florence  Doust Fifth  Grade 

Rose  Yeslin Sixth  Grade 

Nellie  D.  Huber Sixth  Grade 

Anne  B.  Nowlan Seventh  Grade 

Salinda  Cook Seventh  Grade 

Marjorie  Dean Seventh  Grade 

Ollienna  Benster Eighth  Grade 

Hazel  Oechsler Eighth  Grade 

Ethyl  K.  Myers Eighth  Grade 
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Oflicers  of  School  Qouernmenl 

1923  -  1924 


Mayor Mary    Leone   Freund 

Vice-Mayor Charlotte  Bissell 

Clerk Martha   Jane   Adams 

Weljare  Chief Robert  Elwell 

Assistant  Welfare  Chief Robert  McElheney 

Assistant  Welfare  Chief Dorothy  Haller 

Sanitary  Chief Robert  Dohn 

Assista7it  Sanitary  Chief William  McFadden 

Attendance  Officer Louis   Lciborvitz 

Assistant  Attendance  Officer Isabel  Urie 

COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

Violet  Raeder  Jeanet  Neafie 

Sam  Rosenberg  Virginia  Perry 

Billy  Bellman  Doris  Taylor 

Mildred  Benhoff  Edward  Rathbun 

Donald  Crook  Dorothy  Gibbons 

Catherine  Terry  Arline  Neis 
Peggy  Happ 


i7t     f-LJi-TeiN      %\^ 


Officers  of  School  Government 

The  school  government  officers  for  1923  and  1924  from  the  heads  of  the 
departments  down  did  tlieir  work  with  great  efficiency  and  credit  to  themselves. 
It  must  certainly  follow  that  the  small  experience  in  citizenship  and  self  govern- 
ment will  bring  into  their  later  lives  a  better  understanding  of  civic  matters. 

PICTURE 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Catherine  Terry,  Sam  Rosenburg,  Dorothy  Cib- 
bons,  Lewis  Gibbons,  Robert  McElheney,  Robert  Elwell,  Peggy  Happ. 

Sitting:  Dorothy  Haller,  Robert  Dohn,  Margaret  Mullholland,  Mary  Leone 
Freund,  Arline  Nies,  Lewis  Leibovitz,  Martha  Jane  Adams. 

Bottom  row:  Violet  Rader,  Nan  Betty  Jackson,  Janet  Neafic,  Edward 
Rathburn,  Charlotte  Bissell,  Virginia  Perry,  Betty  Urie. 

— M.  L.  F. 


Splendid  work,  good  co-operation  and  keen  insight  were  the  keynote  of 
this  successful  year  of  the  school  government.  Mary  Leone  Freund  as  Mayor 
defied  all  jeers  and  predictions  which  originated  because  she  dared  to  assume 
the  duties  and  honors  that  the  boys  of  Fulton  seemed  to  think  belonged  to  their 
sex,  and  ably  controlled  the  government.  Charlotte  Bissel  proved  invaluable  as 
Vice  Mayor,  conducting  the  council  meetings  with  vigor  and  good  judgement, 
and  proved  that  all  girls  needed  is  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

— M.  L.  F. 
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Fulton  Song 

Hail,  all  hail  to  Fulton, 

The  school  that  we  revere; 
Come  lift  our  voices  high, 

And  let  them  ring  out  clear 
In  songs  of  loyal  love, 

And  words  of  highest  praise, 
To  our  dear  Fulton  School, 

Oh  let  our  voices  raise. 

F— U— L— T— 0— N ; 

The  school  of  quality; 
Your  blue  it  stands  for  truth. 

Your  white  for  purity. 
F— U— L— T— 0— N, 

The  school  of  quality. 
To  you  we  plight  our  love, 

And  our  fidelity. 

Though  our  paths  should  wander 

In  many  distant  ways, 
We'll  keep  in  memory 

The  good  old  Fulton  days; 
We'll  cherish  all  our  lives, 

No  matter  what  befalls, 
The  happy  tmies  we  spent 

AVithin   its  pleasant  walls. 

F— U— L— T— 0— N ; 

The  school  of  quality; 
Your  blue  it  stands  for  truth, 

Your  white  for  purity. 
F— U— L— T— 0— N , 

The  school  of  quality. 
To  you  we  plight  our  love. 

And  our  fidelitv. 
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MISS  OECHSLER'S  CLASS 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Caves,  Miss  Burchfiold,  Charlotte  Palmer, 
Margaret  Mullhollancl,  Doris  Taylor,  lone  Chapman,  Virginia  Rothert,  Miss 
Oechsler,  Edmund  Collins,  E'.frid  Nichols,  .lennie  Applebaum. 

Sitting,  left  to  right:  Peggy  Stoekford,  Christine  Sala,  Catherine  Rogers, 
Betty  .Jane  Davis,  Virginia  Bigelow,  Hester  Tom,  Philip  Kass,  Robert  Whit- 
more,  Dorothy  Haller. 

Kneeling,  left  to  right:  May  Louise  Cooley,  Gertrude  Owen,  Rosabelle 
Streetman,  Rose  Beck,  Mollie  Zuker,  Louis  Perlmuttcr,  Paul  Erlcr,  Harold  Knorr, 
Harry  Feldman. 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right;  Mary  Agnes  Swanwick,  Harvey  Fain,  Mary 
Leone  Freund,  Cleon  Cady,  Doris  Idoine,  Ardene'.le  O'Neil,  Robert  Gross. 


^^'e  have  been  called  "Angels"  and  "Infants"  by  the  other  classes,  and  per- 
haps you  can  guess  the  reason  for  these  names.  But  we  have  pro\'en  ourselves 
efficient,  for  most  of  the  Fultonian  staff  was  selected  from  our  room;  we 
have  contributed  some  musicians  to  the  school  orchestra,  and  have  written  a  class 
magazine  entitled  "Ooksie's  Angels."  Mary  Leone  Freund,  mayor  of  the  school, 
was  a  member  of  our  room,  and  so  was  Margaret  Mullholland,  associate  editor 
of  the  Fultonian. 

The  officers  of  our  class,  who  have  brought  us  through  a  successful  year 
are:  Charlotte  Palmer,  president;  lone  Chapman,  vice-president;  Virginia 
Bigelow,  secretary;  Margaret  Caves,  treasurer;  Margaret  Mullholland,  council- 
man, and  Ardanelle  O'Neil,  sanitary  chief. 

Miss  Oechsler's  class  was  endowed  with  an  industrious  feeling  this  year  and 
started  three  clubs:  a  dramatic,  literary,  and  odds  and  ends  club.  Each  week 
one  of  these  groups  gave  an  entertainment  suitable  to  its  subject.  In  that  way 
the  monotony  of  the  week  was  broken  and  dramatic  talent,  literary  virtues,  and 
originality  were  shown  by  our  pupils. 

This  year  we  had  a  circulating  library  which  proveil  very  ])opular. 
The  bot)ks  were  donated  by  the  i)upils  and  taken  out  for  a  week's  time  by  any 
pupil  who  wished  to  read  them.  May  Louise  Cooiey,  our  librarian,  proved  able 
to  hold  her  position  well,  and  kept  the  library  in  good  order. 

Do  our  futures  look  bright?    AVe'll  say  so! 


History  of  Miss  Oechsler's  Class 

1924 

/T^  HE  Good  Ship  Fulton,  1917,  has  just  left  Home  Harbor,  on  a  cruise  across 
^L      Experience  Ocean.     Commodore  Marker  is  captain  and  is  said  to  have  a 
reliable  crew."    We  read  this  ship  notice  happily,  for  we  were  passengers 
on  the  Good  Ship  Fulton  and  were  anxious  to  begin  our  journey. 

We  set  sail  in  September,  with  many  farewells  and  good  wishes  following  us, 
and  sailed  tranquilly  to  the  first  stopping  place.  At  the  Chase  Coaling  Station 
we  gathered  fuel  and  were  prepared  to  continue  on  our  journey.  The  sea  became 
rough  and  billowy,  but  in  the  distance  a  lighthouse  gleamed,  beckoning  to  us. 
This  lighthouse  was  situated  on  Huston  Island,  and  there  we  paused  for  a  short 
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whilo.  vSorrowfully  we  left  tliit-  safe  refuge  because  the  Captain  was  anxious  for 
us  to  continue  our  journey. 

Having  left  Huston  Island,  which  was  really  our  first  stopping  place,  we 
sailed  to  O'Brien's  Cove,  where  we  paused  for  a  while.  After  spending  a  time 
here,  we  grew  restless  and  moved  on  to  Nettleman  Bay.  This  bay  appeared  restful 
and  quiet,  but  looks  are  sometimes  deceiving.  Many  of  us  found  that  the  water 
was  deep  and  treacherous  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  sea  sickness.  Although  a  few 
passengers  were  having  a  deplorable  time,  the  rest  of  us  were  anxious  to  venture 
onward.  The  dread  sea  sickness,  which  is  a  common  thing  on  such  a  .journey, 
caused  some  of  our  crowd  to  stay  on  the  island  at  Nettleman  Bay,  and  with  great 
sorrow  we  bid  them  farewell. 

Our  captain  notified  us  that  we  were  to  be  put  in  the  second-class  cabin' 
because  we  were  such  sturdy  sailors,  and  happily  we  sailed  to  Brown's  Inlet,  which 
was  known  for  its  splendid  opportunities  to  such  plodding  passengers  as  we  pro- 
fessed to  be.  Our  progress  from  this  ooint  was  speedy  and  sure,  for  we  were  not 
handicapped  by  seasick,  uncertain  fellow  passengers. 

Passing  Brown's  Inlet,  we  went  surging  through  the  ocean  until  we  came  to 
the  calm  Gulf  of  Weyburne.  Slowing  ud  sliglitly,  we  journeyed  through  this  gulf. 
AVhile  here  we  were  taught  which  way  the  needle  points,  and  although  many  of  us 
received  pricks  for  our  efforts,  we  were  better  off  in  the  end.  The  needle  on  the 
compass  pointed  south,  so  we  headed  for  Yeslin  Point. 

Basking  in  the  sunshine  at  this  place,  we  received  much  knowledge,  especially 
about  nature.  Our  cargo  was  lightened,  also,  when  we  threw  o^■crboard,  into  the 
deep  blue  sea,  a  large  number  of  geograohy  books  which  had  grown  cumbersome. 
At  tins  place,  witli  great  pleasure,  we  admitted  to  our  jolly  comoany,  Stewardess 
Malone  and  Carpenter  Tryon.  Although  our  ship  was  in  good  trim.  Carpenter 
Tryon  prepared  the  boys  so  that  they  could  tinker,  if  the  emergency  arose,  while 
Stewardess  Alalone  prepared  the  girls  so  that  if  the  chefs  should  go  on  strike,  they 
would  be  ready. 

The  sun  shone  and  the  waters  were  smooth  and  blue,  while  we  sailed  tran- 
quilly onward,  on  the  last  leg  of  our  journey.  In  the  distance  we  saw  smoke-i 
stacks,  steeples  and  spires,  the  sure  sign  of  a  thriving  citv, — The  Shining  City  of 
Oechsler,  where,  under  executives  Oechsler,  Benster  and  Myers,  it  is  a  veritable 
spotless  town,  With  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  and  thanks,  we  arrived  at  this 
magnificent  city  and  were  greeted  with  open  arms.  After  being  here  awhile 
some  of  the  boys  found  that  the  girls  were  very  interesting,  and  with  Philip  Kass 
and  Edmund  Collins  as  the  leading  sheiks,  they  cultivated  the  girls'  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  neighboring  cities  sent  to  us,  bag  and  baggage,  three  law  breakers 
who  were  too  much  of  a  citv  nuisance.  We  welcomed  these  young  people  gladly 
for  the  Shining  City  of  Oechsler  is  known  to  be  able  to  reform  gorillas  (if  neces- 
sary). The  newcomers  were  known  as  Robert  .lones,  Robert  Stein,  and  Fred 
Searle,  and  they  soon  settled  down,  for  they  knew  they  could  get  nowhere  by  silly 
actions  in  this  city. 

Much  to  our  sorrow,  we  were  divided  into  classes  and  put  in  different  cities, 
but  we  were  made  happy  again  by  the  thought  that,  at  the  end  of  our  stay,  we 
would  again  be  united. 

Dolly  Rothert,  one  of  our  blue  ribbon  species,  astonished  us  by  having  her 
curly  locks  clipped,  and,  lo.  thereafter  there  were  no  more  curls,  but  a  marcelle 
that  was  a  work  of  art. 
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Most  of  us  tliought  the  Shining  City  of  Oerhsler  had  a  gum-trcc  grove,  for 
many  had  its  product  between  their  jaws.  Our  captain  said  that  the  chewing  of 
gum  was  against  ship  orders  and  forbade  us  to  use  it.  From  then  on,  practically 
no  more  gum  was  used,  and  we  did  not  look  like  a  tribe  of  cows,  chewing  their  cud. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  stay,  we  were  visited  by  a  plague  or  epidemic 
which  was  very  frightful  indeed.  This  disease  was  known  as  the  dancing  fever  and 
it  spread  rapidly.  Many  could  not  sit  still  when  they  heard  music,  but  felt  the 
blood  tingling  in  their  veins,  and  were  up  to  dance.  The  crisis  of  the  disease  was 
the  Freshman  Party,  where  we  danced  to  our  hearts'  content. 

But  this  was  the  least  of  our  experiences.  Just  as  measles  and  other  diseases 
are  so  easily  caught  from  a  little  germ,  so  did  this  dancing  bring  about  a  more 
complicated  trouble.  A  majority  caught  tlie  little  germ  of  so-called  love.  The 
ones  who  were  susceptible  paired  off  and  many  "tender"  whispers  and  much  love 
making  ensued.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  was  "puppy  love,"  for  many  turned 
fickle  and  "repaired." 

Some  citizens  of  a  much  less  renowned  city,  namely  Mary  Agnes  Swanwick, 
Doris  Taylor  and  Virginia  Bigelow,  were  so  impatient  to  come  to  the  Shining  City 
of  Oechsler  that  they  "dug  deep  into  their  books  and  were  promoted  to  our  city. 
They  entered  into  our  lives  as  completely  as  though  they  had  always  been  with 
us,  and  we  enjoyed  their  company  immensely.  At  this  interesting  city  we  experi- 
enced many  other  incidents,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  tell. 

The  heavens  are  studded  with  brilliant  stars,  triumphantly  proclaiming  us 
victors,  for — through  Experience  Ocean  we  have  sailed  and  are  now  safe  at  port. 

— Mary  Leone  Freund. 


Prophecy  for  Miss  Oechsler's  Class 

1924 

r\  WAS  sitting  on  the  sofa  of  my  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  gazing  out  at 
fiH  the  falling  snow,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  ring  at  my  door.  I  was  tired 
^^"^  after  my  day's  work  at  the  studio.  Painting  steadily  always  makes  one 
tired.  I  slowly  crossed  the  room  and  through  the  mouth  piece  asked  who  was 
there,  but  the  only  response  I  received  was,  "It's  a  friend." 

Curiosity  led  me  to  push  the  button,  and  as  I  stood  waiting  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  I  tried  hard  to  think  who  this  "friend"  could  be. 

"Dorothy  Haller!"  I  gasped,  as  a  smiling-faced  young  lady  came  into  view, 
"where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from?" 

"Oh,  Mugs,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  in  New  York  and  thought  that  I'd 
stop  in." 

"I  am  surely  glad  you  did.  Here,  let  me  take  your  coat.  What  a  darling 
jacket  you  have." 

"Thank  you.  By  the  way,  I  got  it  at  Betty  Jane  Davis'  and  Ardanelle 
O'Neil's  little  shop  in  Toledo.    They  have  darling  things  there." 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  old  class!  Let's  see,  it  has  been  fifteen  years  since 
our  class  graduated  from  Fulton  and  eight  years  since  I  left  Toledo.  Have  you 
seen  many  of  the  old  class  lately?" 

"Well,  yes.  Last  week,  when  I  was  in  Toledo,  I  saw  Elfrid  Nichols.  You 
know  she  has  married  Robert  Whitmore,  a  millionaire.    Then  there's  Harry  Feld- 
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man,  who  lias  charge  of  a  hirge  department  store  in  Clevehmd.  I  read  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  that  Doris  Taylor  and  Edmund  Collins  were  both  in  Europe 
studying  music.  You  know  Ditty  always  did  have  an  eye  for  Edmund.  The 
talkative  Pete  (Jross  is  now  an  auctioneer  and  well  fitted  for  his  trade.  He 
always  did  like  to  talk  and  be  the  center  of  tlie  stage." 

"Have  you  been  to  the  Rialto  this  week?" 

"No,  I  haven't  been.    I  heard  it  was  very  good." 

"Come  on,  let's  go.    Shall  we  take  a  cab  or  walk?" 

"Let's  walk.     It  will  do  us  good  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  sights." 

After  obtaining  our  wraps,  we  hurried  to  the  street  and  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  theater. 

Soon  we  came  face  to  face  with  an  elderly  lady  clotluMl  in  a  large  fur  coat, 
walking  aimlessly  down  the  street. 

"That  walk  looks  familiar  to  me." 

"1  was  just  thinking  the  same,  Mugs.    Why,  it's  Miss  Oechsier!" 

"JNliss  Oechsier  of  all  people.    So  it  is.    Come,  we'll  speak  to  her." 

"Hello,  Miss  Oechsier." 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  I  recognize  you." 

"Well,  if  you  don't,  just  think  back  about  fifteen  years  and  remember  one 
good  little  girl  and  one  bad  one.    That's  we." 

"It  couldn't  be  Margaret  and  Dorothy!" 

"It  certainly  is.  You  hit  the  target  this  time.  Miss  Oechsier.  How  are 
you?" 

",Just  fine,  thank  you,  and  'how  are  you  girls?'  " 

"The  same.    Are  you  living  in  New  York  now?" 

"Yes,  I  have  been  living  here  for  the  last  five  years.  I  am  teaching  in  a 
private  school.  Well,  I  must  go  now.  I  have  a  guest  from  Toledo,  Miss  Marker, 
and  am  giving  a  party  for  her  this  evening.  You  remember  her,  of  course.  She  is 
still  principal  at  Fulton,  but  of  course  it  is  a  neir  building.  I  liad  lietter  hurry 
along  now.    Good-bye." 

"(lood-bye.  Miss  Oechsier." 

We  hurried  down  the  street  and  soon  arrived  at  the  theater.  There  we  pur- 
chased our  tickets  and  took  our  seats  in  the  box.  Right  next  to  us  sat  a  very 
large,  stout  man  who  looked  Hke  a  political  boss. 

I  whispered  to  Dorothy,  "Doesn't  that  look  like  Blair  Unkenholz?" 

"It  certainly  does,  but  Blair  was  a  little  fellow." 

"Well,  he  has  had  a  good  chance  to  grow,  it  seems." 

"Isn't  that  jazz  orchestra  wonderful!  That  reminds  me  of  the  dancing  we 
had  at  recess  when  Philip  Kass  used  to  play.  Why,  that  leader  is  Philip!  Who 
ever  thought  of  seeing  him  here?" 

"I  read  in  the  New  York  'Sun'  tliat  he  was  taking  liis  jazz  orchestra  on  a  tour 
around  the  United  States." 

"Doesn't  that  toe  dancer  look  like  Dolly  Rothert?  She  must  have  regained 
her  curls  and  gone  on  the  stage.  It  always  was  her  ambition  to  come  to  New 
York." 

After  the  performance,  we  got  up  and  were  making  our  way  towards  the 
door,  when  a  young  lady  on  the  stage  said,  "Will  everyone  please  be  seated?" 

We  turned  around  and  to  our  astonishment  saw  Mary  Leone  Freund,  the 
noted  club  woman  from  Kansas,  addressing  the  audience.  She  wanted  aid  for  the 
tuberculosis  fund,  and  hearing  this  we  quickly  hurried  out. 
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A  lai'fje  lighted  siftii  acniss  the  street  cauglit  our  eye.  In  it  was  written, 
''Zuker  &  Swanwick,  Delicatessen."  We  both  agreed  that  a  soda  would  not  taste 
so  bad.  so  we  walked  acr(.)ss  the  street  and  entered  the  shop.  It  never  occurred  to 
us  that  we  were  about  to  meet  more  of  our  former  classmates.  Coming  up  to  meet 
us,  we  saw  Mary  Swanwick  while  MoUic  Zuker  was  at  the  cashier's  desk. 

"Something  for  you,  madam?" 

"Yes,  Mary,  we  would  like  two  chocolate  sodas,  please." 

After  drinking  our  refreshments  we  made  our  way  towards  home.  As  we 
neared  a  corner,  we  noticed  two  people  in  earnest  conversation.  They  were  Mar- 
garet Caves  and  Peggy  Stockford,  of  course.  They  are  two  reporters  for  the 
society  column  of  the  "Herald." 

"Hello,  girls!"  we  e.xclaimed,  "what  are  you  doing  in  New  York?" 

"Why,  hello  there!  W'v  are  here  buying  our  spring  clothes.  Are  you  going 
down  this  way?" 

"\\'e  were  just  talking  about  Hester  Tom.  You  know  she  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Suspension  of  Cruelty  to  Scholars  in  New  Orleans." 

"We  had  the  most  wonderful  salad  for  our  lunch.  Can  you  guess  who 
made  it?" 

"I  have  no  idea." 

"Mrs.  Meyers,  with  the  aid  of  Jacob,  has  finally  succeeded  in  perfecting  the 
recipe  for  Uncle  Billy's  salad.  I  ne-\'cr  tasted  anything  so  good.  Mrs.  Meyers 
must  be  a  good  cook." 

"That  is  more  from  Fulton  that  we  have  heard  about!  Do  you  know  of  any 
more?" 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Peggy  as  she  pointed  to  a  sign  above  a  largo 
restaurant  which  said,  'Cady's  Restaurant.'  " 

"Why,  that  must  be  Cleon  Cady,"  said  Dot. 

"Yes,  and  it's  Jennie  Applebaum's,  too.  She  has  become  Cleon's  cashier  and 
they  are  running  the  restaurant  together.  Jenny  always  did  bring  enough  for  five 
at  recess,  anyway." 

"I  heard  the  other  day,"  said  Dot.  "that  Kitty  Rogers  had  won  the  beauty 
contest  for  Flapjack  County,  Indiana,  and  is  now  in  Hollywood  in  the  movies, 
with  a  contract  for  five  dollars  a  day!" 

"Well,  Kitty  has  made  good  use  of  her  beauty." 

"My,  who's  that  snob  going  by  in  the  limousine?" 

"Snob,  did  you  say!  That's  Charlotte  Palmer  from  Tampa,  Florida.  She's  a 
well-known  society  woman." 

"Where  did  she  get  all  her  money,  pray  tell?" 

"Her  aunt  Ophelia  died  and  left  all  of  her  estate  to  Charlotte." 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  dress,  girls?  Virginia  Bigelow  designed  it.  She's 
doing  fine  work  for  Vogue,  one  of  our  fashion  magazines,  and  is  making  lots  of 
money.    She  lives  somewhere  in  Illinois,  I  believe." 

"Oh,  yes,  and  lone  Chapman  is  posing  as  a  model  for  Rose  Beck,  the  painter." 

"You  know  lone  lives  in  Greenwich  Village  and  is  the  life  of  the  artists' 
colony." 

"I  went  to  the  opera  the  other  night  to  hear  Madamoiselle  Cooley.  It  was 
May  Louise  that  used  to  be  in  our  room.    She's  a  wonderful  singer." 

"Did  you  know  that  Harvey  Fain  was  disinherited  by  his  father  because 
he  went  to  Hollywood  to  be  in  the  movies?  That  doesn't  bother  him  though, 
because  he  is  making  plenty  of  money  as  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press." 
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"Where  arc  you  staying  in  Toledo,  Dot?" 

"Oh,  I  am  living  at  the  Streetman  apartments." 

"Streetman!  It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  that  name  before.  Oh,  yes,  Rosa- 
belle  Streetman.  So  she  is  interested  in  real  estate?  I  heard  that  a  scientist  by 
the  name  of  Miss  Benster  had  found  a  cure  for  cancer.    Isn't  that  wonderful?" 

"Oh,  Mugs,"  said  Peggy,  "I  was  at  the  Orphan  Asylumn  in  Cleveland  the 
other  day  and  found  that  Christine  Sala  was  in  charge  there.  I  always  thought 
that  she  would  be  something  like  that.    She  was  so  fond  of  school,  you  know." 

"You  remember  Paul  Erler,  don't  you?  Well,  he  is  now  owner  of  the  Blade. 
It  was  his  ambition  when  he  was  in  school.  He  always  wanted  to  know  all  that 
was  going  on.     He  gets  his  chance  now." 

"I  went  past  a  beauty  parlor  in  Toledo  and  saw  (u'rtrudc  Owen  in  there 
manicuring  someone's  fingernails." 

"Say,  girls.  I  was  journeying  through  Cirecnwicli  Village  the  other  day 
when  I  passed  a  little  store.  On  the  window  it  said,  'If  there's  anything  you  want, 
we  have  it.    H  Knorr.'  " 

"Well,  who's  H.  Knorr?" 

"Harold  Knorr,  of  course.  He  was  so  crazy  about  chorus  girls,  poets  and 
artists.     Tliat's  why  he  got  this  store." 

"But  what  happened  to  Doris  Idoine?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  She  is  in  Paris  teaching  dancing.  She  has  a  prince 
among  her  pupils,  too!" 

"Then  there  is  Louis  Perhiuittcr.     What  about  him?" 

"Oh,  he  is  teaching  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  hear,  and  doing  well 
at  that.  Well,  we  must  turn  here.  It  was  dandy  that  we  were  able  to  get  together 
and  talk.    Come  and  see  us  girls,    (lood-bye." 

"Good-bye!" 

We  walked  a  few  blocks  in  silence.  I  guess  we  were  both  thinking  of  the  old 
class  at  Fulton. 

Finally  Dot  said,  ".lust  tliink!  We  heard  about  our  whole  class  in  one  day! 
Hasn't  it  been  lovely?" 

— Margaret  MulhoIjLand  and  Doris  Idoine. 
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Some  day,  not  far  distant,  we 
expeot  to  see  some  prominent 
movie  palace  advertise  a  week's 
run,  starring  the  famous  shiek, 
Frank  Armstrong,  and  Mary 
Pic'kford,  a  minor  star,  for  our 
traffic  officer  is  undeniably  good 
looking. 

It  is  our  most  sincere  hope 
that  next  year  we  may  see  Air. 
Armstrong's  shining  face  wel- 
coming us  and  have  his  helping 
hand  guide  us  safelv  across  the 
street.  —M.  L.  F. 


Traffic  Officer 

The  strong  arm  of  the  law 
guides  Fulton's  inmates  across 
dangerous  corners  every  day, 
and  is  personified  in  a  tall, 
blushing  young  man.  This 
youthful  guide  was  probably 
born  to  be  a  policeman,  for  he 
goes  by  the  name  of  Frank  Arm- 
strong. As  you  can  see  by  his 
laughing,  shy  picture,  he  is  very 
capalile  and  well  able  to  take 
good  care  of  his  charges,  for  even 
though  >-ou  may  be  able  to  see  a 
dainty  white  collar  peeking  over 
the  top  of  his  uniform,  he  is  a 
strong,  fearless  officer  of  the  law. 
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Left  to  riglit,  standing:  Donald  Crook,  Vaughn  Fisher,  Herbert  Bissell, 
Marian  Sanzenbacher,  Oeorge  Dicl\;ey,  Miss  Benster,  Burton  Wing,  Dan  Taylor, 
Joeelyn  Meacham,  George  Moore,  Robert  Rothert. 

Left  to  right,  sitting:  Clordon  Sheffield,  Ruth  Meinka,  Richard  .lafobs, 
Bella  Reehtman,  Mary  Ward,  Martha  Jane  Adams,  MildrccI  Benhoff,  Robert 
Elwell.  Oliver  Comstoek,  Dorothy  McAfee. 

Left  to  right,  kneeling:  Charles  Haviland,  Robert  Basch,  Fred  Searle, 
Philip  Harris,  Howard  Ward,  Paul  Pcrlmutter,  Maurice  Zanville,  Walter  Miller. 

Left  to  right,  front  row:  Edward  Munn,  Robert  Dohn,  Robert  .Tones, 
Delorcs  Bruning,  Frances  Cernliard,  Irene  Kli\';ms,  ( leorge  .lacknian,  Rolx'rt 
Stein. 


\Mien  school  openeil  in  September  our  class  at  once  organizefl  and  elected 
officers.  Charles  Haviland  was  president;  Edward  Munn,  vice-president; 
Donald  Crook,  secretary;  Mildred  Benhoff,  sanitary  chief;  ^lartha  .lane  Adams, 
councilman,  and  Robert  Rothert,  treasurer.  Our  (dass  has  been  bellied  through 
this  year  by  these  very  efficient  officers. 

From  our  group  we  selected  Herbert  Bissell,  Martha  .Jane  Adams,  Charles 
Haviland,  Ceorge  Dickey  and  Robert  Stein  for  a  class  orchestra,  known  as 
"Twenty's  Nifty  Five."  When  the  school  orchestra  was  formed  our  room  helped 
out  by  donating  some  of  our  greatest  musicians. 

During  the  school  year  we  had  several  changes  in  our  teaching  staff.  A 
few  months  after  school  opened  Miss  Sipe,  our  arithmetic  teacher,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  town  because  of  poor  health.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Myers,  who  helped  us  very  much  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  insuranc(e, 
taxes  and  square  root.  Miss  Burchfield,  our  art  teacher,  has  instructed  us  verj' 
successfully,  and  we  are  now  able  to  furnish  our  homes  and  to  dress  artistically. 

We  published  two  monthly  magazines.  A  history  magazine  called  the 
"Historyscope,"  and  an  English  magazine.  We  also  contributed  many  things  to 
the  "Fultonian,"  to  the  "Panama  Canal  Book"  and  to  the  "Transportation  Book." 

Most  of  us  are  going  on  to  Scott  without  a  stop  at  Summer  Si'hool  for  re- 
inforcements. Those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  make  this  stop  will  no  doubt 
blame  the  date  for  their  bad  luck. 

During  the  school  year  we  have  all  tried  to  develop  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  with  our  teachers'  help,  work  for  the  we'jfare  of  our  class  as  a  whole. 


Class  History  ot  Room  Twenty 

Life  is  only  a  journey,  its  path  is  either  ascending  or  descending,  leading 
through  jileasant  vales  or  across  sandy  wastes  and  rugged  peaks.  For  long 
strelclies  i)f  this  pilgrimage  many  may  travel  together  and  thus  it  happens  that 
we  fintl  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '24  assembling  for  such  a  journey  one  fine 
September  morning  in  1915. 

After  the  twins,  Mary  and  Howard,  had  climbed  the  Steps  of  Early  Child- 
hood, the  little  travelers,  eager  to  continue  their  journey  through  Life,  chose  the 
beckoning  road,  named  Knowledge,  and  went  cheerily  on  their  way.  They  fol- 
lowed this  roafl  for  several  miles,  meeting  many  other  little  jieople  going  in  the 
same  direction.     So  it   haiijiened   that   a   merry   band  of   nearly   half  a   hundred- 
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finally  turned  the  corner  and  for  the  first  time  gazed  upon  a  beautiful  golden 
gate  that  reached  completely  across  the  road  and  connected  a  high,  thick,  brick 
wall.  They  all  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement,  and  wondered  what  this  beau- 
tiful gate  and  wall  enclosed.  None  of  them  was  very  bashful,  but  Oliver,  being 
especially  brave,  turned  the  large  handle  and  the  gigantic  gate  slowly  opened. 

"My!  how  beautiful  it  is  in  here,"  said  Paul,  "just  listen  to  the  sweet  songs 
of  the  birds  and  see  all  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and  trees;  this  surely  must  be 
someone's  garden." 

"Let's  go  over  and  sit  under  one  of  those  beautiful  trees,"  suggested  Marian. 
"It  seems  to  have  spread  out  its  beautiful  branches  just  to  shelter  us  from  the 
hot  sun,"  added  Martha. 

All  agreed.  When  they  were  all  comfortably  seated  under  the  spreading 
maple  tree,  an  old  man  suddenly  came  out  of  the  bushes  behind  them.  They  all 
jumped  up  at  once  and  stood  quite  still,  very  embarrassed  and  frightened. 

"Fear  not,  my  children,  I  am  good  Father  Learning,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  lia\-e  you  in  my  kingdom,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"Kingdom!"  gasped  the  three  Georges,  "why  we  thought  that  we  were  in  a 
garden  of  some  rich  estate." 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear  children.  Now  if  you  all  sit  down  in  your  places  again, 
I  will  tell  you  of  my  wonderful  country,  which  everyone  enters  during  his  life, 
but  few  really  appreciate  its  great  beauty,"  said  Father  Learning. 

"Do  tell  us,"  the  children  cried,  Walter's  voice  rising  above  the  rest. 

"It  is  a  long  story  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  much  wiser  when  I  have 
finished.  If  you  could  only  spend  the  time,  I  would  take  you  on  a  tour  of  just 
one  pro\-ince  and  I  am  sure  vou  would  like  mv  countrv,"  said  Father. 

"Oh!  let's  go." 

"How  long  will  it  take?" 

"We  have  plenty  of  time." 

"We  love  to  travel."  came  in  a  chorus  from  the  six  Roberts,  who  were  lis- 
tening eagerly. 

"Then  come.  First,  however,  take  a  last  look  at  the  Ciolden  Gate,  for  you 
will  not  see  it  again  for  ten  years,  when  you  return  to  go  on  down  the  Road  of 
Knowledge,"  said  Father  Learning. 

"We  are  all  ready.  Father  Learning,"  said  Philip,  who  felt  tliat  he  could 
at  once  put  his  confidence  in  this  aged  man. 

Everyone  agreed,  and  several  sprang  forward  to  help  this  good  man  arise. 

"First,  I  must  take  you  over  to  the  palace  to  see  Queen  Nettie  Marker;  she 
is  the  lady  who  rules  over  this  province  of  my  kingdom,  or  Fultonia,  as  this  won- 
derful land  is  called,"  responded  Father  Learning. 

As  the  boys  and  girls  trooped  around  the  thick  bushes  they  saw  the  beautiful 
palace  a  short  distance  away  and,  after  due  formality,  were  ushered  into  the 
Queen's  presence.  She  chatted  with  them  a  bit  and  seemed  to  be  very  pleasant, 
not  at  all  the  queen  they  had  feared  to  meet. 

"You  might  take  these  children  across  the  Plains  of  Kindergarten,  Father 
Learning.  There  they  may  come  to  know  my  friends  'Obedience'  and  'Courtesy' 
and  learn  much  from  them.  Also  they  may  help  Lady  Chase  and  Lady  Gasso- 
way,  who  live  there,  to  design  the  flowers  and  trees,  which  Mother  Niiture  did 
not  put  on  these  beautiful  plains,"  declared  the  Queen. 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  Frances,  clapping  her  hands. 

After  saying  good-bye  to  the  Queen,  they  followed  their  guide  out  of  the 
palace  down  a  long  shady  lane  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  low,  smooth 
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Plains  of  the  Kiiulcrgarden.  After  bcino;  introduced  to  the  hi(hes  of  the  manor, 
the  explorations  began.  At  the  end  of  an  enjoyable  two  years,  the  tiny  pilgrims 
noticed  that  the  plains  seemed  to  be  getting  higher  and  higher.  All  at  once  they 
found  themselves  in  the  Foothills  of  the  First  Grade. 

"My!  how  steep  these  hills  are,"  exclaimed  Fred,  "Indeed  it  will  take  a  long 
time  for  us  to  climb  that." 

"No,  it  will  not,  my  boy,"  said  the  good  Father,  "probably  it  will  l)e  hard 
for  some  who  do  not  work  hard  to  get  to  the  top,  but  to  those  who  show  their 
ability,  it  will  be  easy." 

First  they  were  introduced  to  Lady  Seik  and  Lady  Freed,  who  were  to  be 
their  hostesses  during  their  climb  up  the  First  Grade  Hill.  It  was  a  hard  task 
for  most  of  them  to  climb  the  hill,  as  they  all  had  to  learn  how  to  use  some  new 
tools,  the  pen  and  pencil,  and  to  practice  some  new  arts,  called  Writing,  Spelling 
and  Arithmetic.  "Now,  my  children,  since  we  have  climbed  this  hill  in  ease, 
we  will  climb  a  little  higher  one,  the  Second  Grade  Hill,  where  you  can  meet 
Lady  Miller  and  Lady  O'Brien  and  see  what  they  have  to  tell  you  about  their 
land,"  said  Father  Learning. 

When  the  children  started  their  climbing  they  soon  found  that  the  penman- 
ship they  had  learned  in  the  First  Grade  was  a  very  good  friend.  William,  Dan 
and  Gordon  had  misplaced  their  accomplishments  during  the  summer  and  had 
to  spend  several  months  trying  to  find  them. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  happy  year  the  little  company  had  gained  so  much 
knowledge  and  were  so  tired  that  they  felt  in  need  of  a  long  rest,  which  they  took 
by  sitting  on  a  huge  tree  stump  for  cjuite  a  while. 

"Have  we  very  much  farther  to  go.  Father  Learning?"  questioned  Irene  with 
a  great  sigh. 

"One  can  never  reach  his  goal  at  the  end  of  the  Road  of  Knowledge,"  said 
Father,  "if  he  wastes  his  time  as  you  children  are  doing  now.  Come,  we  must 
hurry." 

Each  hill  that  they  climbed  seemed  to  be  higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  they 
reached  Third  Grade  Plateau. 

Their  stay  was  made  very  interesting  by  Lady  Keplinger,  who  presided  o^'er 
this  region.  She  was  very  nice  to  the  travelers  and  their  work  was  also  quite' 
pleasing. 

Gradually  they  neared  a  plain  and  their  eyes  soon  gazed  upon  a  beautiful 
lake.  Lake  Efficiency.  This  lake  would  always  be  an  outstanding  point  in  their 
life,  because  from  its  peaceful  surface  they  were  shown  so  many  new  places,  such 
as  Point  Geography  and  History  Peak  by  their  pilot.  Lady  Shively. 

After  crossing  the  lake  they  found  themselves  at  the  docks  of  a  flourishing 
town.  This  was  Fifth  Grade  Town  and  proved  to  be  the  key  to  many  later 
travels.    At  the  far  side  of  this  town  was  a  high  wall  with  a  well-guarded  gate. 

With  the  aid  of  Father  Learning  and  Lady  Johnson  and  Lady  Glass,  most 
of  the  wanderers  easily  succeeded  in  passing  the  sentinel,  but  it  was  here  that 
several  stragglers,  who  had  been  playing  by  the  wayside,  arrived  too  late.  They 
found  the  sign  marked,  "Detour  to  Summer  School,"  hanging  on  the  gate.  This 
was  a  great  shock.  "They  must  work,  and  work  hard,  in  order  to  catch  up  with 
us,"  observed  Richard  wisely. 

He  and  his  companions  were  resting  for  a  time  after  the  excitement  of  pass- 
ing the  gates. 

"This  will  surely  be  a  lesson  to  them,"  said  Charles. 

"I  like  to  be  on  time  so  I  won't  miss  anything,"  announced  Donald  modestly. 
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When  they  resumed  their  jnurney  they  came  presently 
Sixth  Grade  Range  and  a  si^ht  of  lieauty  met  their  eyes. 

"Look  at  those  snow  (■ii\'ere(l  peaks,"  exclaimed  .Icicelyn, 
a  beautiful  srene." 

"Yes,"  answered  Ruth,  Dorothy  and  Delores  all  in  one 
they  will  he  hard  to  climb." 

The  Sixth  ( Irade  Range  was  passed,  llowe^■er,  without  any  wry  serious 
casualties.  Although  for  a  time  the  outlook  was  dark  when  the  guitle.  Lady 
Hedden,  left  the  little  band  at  the  summit  of  the  tallest  peak  and  moved  to  the 
State  of  ^latrimony.  Relief  (■■■une  soon  when  Lady  ]\IcA\'illiams  took  charge  and 
the  descent  was  made  with  comparati\'c  ca>e. 

At  the  outskirts  of  Seventh  ( irade  .Jungles,  the  inli-epid  explorers  were 
l)laced  under  the  leadership  of  Lady  Perkms. 

Vague  stories  of  the  terrible  dangers  lurking  in  these  awful  jungles  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  Queen  Marker,  so  she  decided  to  strengthen  the  band  by  col- 
lecting all  the  tourists  into  one  party.  Therefore,  Lady  Nowlan's  and  Lady 
()eclisler's  parties  were  summoned  and  the  "I^eiiartnicntal  ('ara\-an"  started 
biincly  into  the  hidden  perils. 

"t)h!"  bewailed  Mildreil,  at  the  einl  of  the  trip,  "Nothing  \-ery  serious  lia].)- 
pened  to  us.  I  was  sure  some  of  us  were  going  to  be  eaten  by  wild  animtds  or 
lost  in  the  swamps." 

"It  is  a  wonder  some  didn't  get  lost,"  observed  ?k>rbert,  "the  way  they  kept 
straying  off  from  the  rest  of  the  party." 

"It  surely  was  an  exciting  trip,"  >aid  ^'a^^ghan.  "I  liax'e  cartooned  it  all 
and  I  shall  pulilish  them  in  the  Fultoinan  when  this  tri|i  is  o\-er." 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  Father  Learning.     "Come,  let  us  hurry  on." 

They  soon  reached  the  mountain  of  "Success,"  the  last  climb  they  were  to 
take.  It  looked  very  easy  to  climl)  but  contained  many  hidden  pitfalls,  which 
were  alwa\s  read\-  to  eiigtdf  the  caridess  tra\-eler.  They  were  rewarded,  however, 
by  a  pleasant  stop  at  the  lini  of  "Freshman  Party,"  and  a  great  "picnic"  in 
Auditorium  ( tro\-e. 

"How  hard  it  will  be  lor  us  to  lea\'e  this  kingdom,"  sighed  Maurice  when 
they  were  again  in  sight  of  Queen  Marker's  Palace. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Burton  and  Edward,  who  had  come  from  the  nearby 
])rovince  of  Glenwood.  "We  will  surely  remember  the  hajjpy  days  we  spent  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Fultonia." 

"How  can  we  ever  fliank  you  for  what  you  have  done.  Father  Learning?" 
asked  Bella. 

"Yes,"  said  Charles,  who  by  bravery  shown  in  dangers  had  become  their 
leader,  "now  that  we  are  to  leave  our  last  guides,  Lady  Benster,  Lady  Oechsler 
and  Lady  Myers,  who  have  helped  so  much.  How  can  we  show  them  that  we 
appreciate  what  they  ha^■e  done,  and  how  can  we  ever  thank  Queen  Marker  for 
her  hospitality?    Please  tell  us.  Father  Learning." 

"Sit  down,  my  children,  and  I  will  tell  you.  When  you  pass  the  Golden 
Gates,  each  one  of  you  will  be  given  a  tiny  golden  key,  called  'Trustworthiness,' 
for  a  souvenir  of  this  ten  years  of  journey.  This  key  is  the  most  valuable  pos- 
session you  can  have,  for  it  will  never  fail  you  if  you  keep  it  well  polished,  but 
it  is  also  the  most  dangerous  of  all  things.  If  you  neglect  this  key  it  becomes 
tarnished  and  poisoned  and  its  touch  will  hurt  you  just  when  you  need  its  help 
most.  You  want  to  show  your  appreciation  to  the  rulers  of  my  kingdom  and  to 
me?    Then  go  through  the  Golden  Gates  and  board  the  Diploma  Express  bound 
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for  Scottonia,  the  next  kingdom  on  the  Highway  of  Life,  but  don't  become  so 
busy  admiring  the  scenery  that  you  forget  to  keep  your  'keys'  well  shined.  Good- 
bye, my  children,  success." 

"Good-bye,  Father  Learning  and  dear  old  Fultonia.  Trust  us  to  keep  our 
keys  bright,"  promised  the  happy  band  as  the  Diploma  Express  steamed  away 
toward  Scottonia.  — Marian  Sanzenbacker  and  Herbert  Bissell. 


Via  Radio — Prophecy  of  Room  Twenty 

"Are  you  going  to  Dan  Taylor's  home  this  afternoon?  I  hear  he  has  finally 
finished  his  invention  and  intends  to  have  a  reunion  of  all  our  classmates,"  said 
Mildred  Benhoft',  Fulton's  new  kindergarten  assistant. 

"Yes,"  answered  Martha  J.  Adams,  "but  what  I  am  wondering  is  how  he 
can  have  them  all.  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  in  Toledo.  He  has  told  no  one 
about  this  invention  and  I  can  hardly  wait.  I  think  this  once,  all  the  pupils  of 
Room  Twenty  will  be  on  time.  Well,  good-bye  until  later,  I  must  go  down  to 
the  Auditorium  now  and  rehearse  that  orchestra."  (After  twenty  years  of  hard 
labor,  Martha  had  at  last  become  the  leader  of  the  Fulton  School  Orchestra.) 

Much  to  their  surprise,  the  girls  found  only  four  of  their  old  school  friends 
present  when  they  arrived  at  Dan's  that  afternoon  after  school. 

"I  thought  the  whole  class  was  to  be  here,"  said  Robert  Dohn.  the  newly 
appointed  Service  Director  of  Toledo. 

"This  is  all  that  are  left  in  Toledo,"  Dan  informed  him,  "but  don't  worry, 
they  will  all  be  here  before  long.  As  you  know,"  he  continued,  "this  is  my  first 
showing  of  my  invention,  the  Radio-Movie,  and  I  want  just  my  school  friend? 
to  be  present.  Won't  you  come  into  the  next  room  and  we  shall  see  how  it  works?' 

"The  what?"  asked  Martha,  curiously. 

"Say  that  name  again,"  advised  Robert. 

As  they  entered  the  laboratory  they  saw  a  few  chairs  and  a  complicated 
apparatus  on  a  large  table.  It  consisted  mostly  of  wires  and  a  large  phonograph 
horn.  Over  the  mouth  of  which  extended  a  white  mo^'ie  screen.  The  horn  was 
attached  to  a  large  box  containing  rows  and  rows  of  switchboard  keys. 

"I  have  not  perfected  the  appearance  of  it  yet,  but  I  think  it  will  furnish 
us  with  a  little  entertainment.  Be  seated,  please.  First,  I  will  explain  the  name. 
It  is  called  radio  because  it  'tunes  in'  the  same  as  any  radio,  but  unlike  other 
machines  it  also  produces  on  the  screen  the  image  of  the  scene  desired.  In  other 
words  it  is  a  radio  and  movie  combined.  Now  let's  proceed  with  the  program. 
I  promised  you  a  class  reunion.  Here  it  begins.  Lower  the  shades,  Robert,  and 
help  me  here." 

Speechless  with  astonishment,  everyone  obeyed. 

The  program  opened  with  the  California  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  picture 
flashed  on  the  screen  as  in  any  other  movie,  but  the  notes  of  the  wonderful  con- 
cert also  came  through  the  screen,  and  flooded  the  room.  The  leader  turned 
around  to  bow  to  the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

"Why  it's  Herbert  Bissell,"  gasped  Martha. 

The  scene  shifted  and  a  tall,  slender  lady  dressed  in  crimson  velvet  trimmed 
in  ermine  came  upon  the  stage.  She  began  to  sing  and  as  her  voice  rose  higher 
and  higher  every  one  realized  it  was  Irene  Klivans,  reaching  her  famous  silvery 
high  tones. 
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"Oh,  how  wnnderful,"  remarked  Robert  Dohn. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Now  begins  the  real  event  of  the  evening,"  said  Dan. 
"This  is  an  all-star  cast  in  the  wonderful  feature  written  and  directed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Basch,  the  world-famous  movie  director.  It  has  taken  him  over  two 
years  to  take  the  various  scenes  and  he  now  offers  them  for  your  approval.  The 
name  of  it  is,  'Via  Radio'." 

"Sounds  like  Basch,"  said  Mr.  Dohm,  eagerly.  "Let's  begin." 

"Our  story  opens  in  California  in  1944  at  the  wonderful  villa  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Wing.  Mr.  AVing  acquired  his  wealth  as  an  Efficiency  Expert,  show- 
ing business  men  iiow  to  run  their  factories  with  less  noise  and  wasted  energy." 

"Mrs.  AVing,  although  she  has  taken  on  avoirdupois,  is  easily  recognized  as 
our  old  friend,  Ruth  Meinka.     She  entertains  lavishly  at  her  beautiful  home." 

"The  play  now  begins,"  came  through  the  horn. 

"Burton,  dear,  I  just  received  a  sj^ecial  message  from  Delores  Bruning  say- 
ing that  she  will  be  here  to  visit  us  over  the  week-end.  AA'e  must  plan  to  have 
her  visit  enjoyable.     AMiat  would  you  suggest  doing?" 

"AA'ell,  Ruth,  what  e\i'r  you  jilan  to  do  will  meet  with  my  approval.  You 
know  as  far  as  money  is  concerned  the  sky  is  the  limit,"  answered  her  husband, 
as  he  turned  from  the  sporting  page  to  the  stock  quotations. 

Then  followed  scenes  showing  Ruth  preparing  for  the  great  entertainment. 

She  engaged  Twenty's  "Nifty  Five"  Orchestra.  "The  orchestra  has  become 
worlfl  famous  owing  to  the  original  saxaphone  player,  George  Dickey,  and  the 
famous  trap  drummer,  Charles  Haviland,"  announced  the  radio. 

Everything  was  now  in  readiness  for  the  guest. 

AA'hen  the  day  arrived  Mrs.  AA^ing's  chauffeur,  ^Ir.  Gordon  Sheffield,  driving 
iier  McFadden  car,  took  her  to  the  station  to  meet  Delores. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  car  made  \A'illiam  McFadden  a  millionaire, 
he  drives  a  Ford  himself,"  Dan  told  his  audience  at  this  point. 

Among  the  many  friends  that  gathered  that  evening  at  the  ball  were  some 
of  California's  leading  citizens,  Marion  Sanzenbacker,  tlie  leading  society  lady 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Madame  Bella  Richtman,  the  famous  Russian  movie  star. 

But  what  pleased  Delores  most  was  to  meet  her  old  sweetheart,  Richard 

Jacobs,  the  labor  "organizer,"  and  the  final  fade-out  predicted  that  they  would 

"live  happily  ever  after." 

»       »       • 

During  the  first  intermission,  while  tlie  Symphony  Orchestra  was  playing, 
Dan  explained  more  fully  about  his  invention. 

"It  certainly  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  are  not  sitting  in  a  real  picture  show," 
said  Mildred. 

"This  cannot  help  but  become  popular,  Dan,"  observed  ]\Iartlia,  "how  are 
you  going  to  put  it  on  the  market?" 

"Oh,  Robert  Rothert  is  going  to  be  my  agent.  He  can  sell  almost  anything. 
He  just  talks  and  talks  and  people  buy  his  goods  just  to  hear  him  say  good-bye. 
Here  is  Part  Two." 

The  scene  opened  in  the  village  of  Northvillc,  where  the  spinster,  Frances 
Gernhard,  was  reading  a  telegram  from  her  old  frind,  Mrs.  AA'ing,  telling  of  the 
engagement  of  her  former  school  friend.  Frances  decided  to  go  at  once  to  see 
Delores  and  to  hear  all  the  news  she  could  tell. 

She  put  on  her  best  Sunday  gown  and  all  the  family  jewelry.  Then  climbing 
into  her  Ford  limousine,  she  rattled  proudly  through  the  town  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  had  covered  the  two  hundred  miles  between  Northvillc  and  Los  Angeles. 
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After  commenting  at  length  upon  Miss  Bruning's  good  fortune,  Frances  ex- 
claimed, "Delores,  you  are  just  the  one  person  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  see, 
for  I  know  you  can  tell  all  the  news  about  our  former  school  friends.  Dorothy 
and  I  used  to  be  quite  good  chums.    Where  is  she  now?" 

"Dorothy  McAfee  is  very  busy  contributing  to  different  papers  and  maga- 
zines. She  gives  advice  to  love  sick  boys  and  girls.  You  remember  her  failing 
in  school,  note  writing?  I  think  that  is  where  she  gained  her  experience  and 
knowledge  of  such  affairs,"  volunteered  Delores  and  the  radio  brought  her  voice 
clearly  to  the  eager  listeners. 

"Do  you  ever  hear  anything  about  Vaughn  Fischer?"  asked  Ruth.  "He  used 
to  draw  such  lovely  cartoons." 

"Oh,  can't  you  guess  what  Vaughn  is  doing?  The  original  'Bud'  Fischer 
has  retired  and  Vaughan  has  taken  his  place  in  the  cartoon  world  so  'Mutt  and 
Jeff'  can  still  live  on,"  chorused  Delores  and  Frances. 

"How  wonderful.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  Cleorge  .Jackman  owns  a  chain 
of  Five  and  Ten-Cent  Stores?  He  has  the  most  attractive  things  to  sell.  Just 
look  at  this  lovely  string  of  beads  I  bought  there,"  said  Frances  with  enthusiasm. 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang  and  Mrs.  Wing  was  summoned.  It  was  (leorge 
Moore  asking  Mrs.  Wing  and  her  guest  to  join  him  in  a  game  of  golf. 

George  Moore  had  become  well  known  as  a  golf  champion.  He  had  at  last 
found  a  way  to  become  famous  without  much  exertion. 

Hastening  back  to  her  guests,  Ruth  asked  Frances  to  accompany  them.  She 
declined,  saying  she  did  not  care  for  such  mild  pleasures. 

After  hurriedly  donning  sport  clothes  they  were  ready  for  the  long  pleasant 
drive  to  the  club.  On  the  way  they  passed  the  wonderful  fruit  farm  of  Maurice 
Zanville.  "He  is  called  the  second  Burbank,"  Ruth  told  Delores,  "and  has  gained 
a  handsome  income  from  his  fine  products."' 

A  short  distance  from  the  fruit  farm  Delores  noticed  a  very  attractive  sign 
board  that  improved  the  scene  instead  of  marring  it.  "Oh,  that  is  one  of  Paul 
Perlmutter's  signs.  He  is  employed  by  the  California  Sign  Company  to  maKe 
these  artistic  signs  along  all  our  beautiful  highways,"  explained  Ruth. 

This  sign  in  particular  was  advertising  the  wonderful  Stein  Circus.  The 
main  attraction  advertised  was  the  owner,  Robert  Stein,  in  his  famous  wrest- 
ling act. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?"  asked  Dan,  to  break  the  pause  that 
had  fallen. 

"It  seems  too  wonderful  to  be  true,"  marveled  Martha. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  Robert,  awakening  from  one  of  his  day  dreams,  "what 
is  Edward  Munn  doing?" 

"Oh,  he  is  the  designer  of  the  clothes  used  in  the  production,"  replied  Dan. 
"Don't  you  think  he  picked  the  right  profession?" 

"Yes,"  I  think  that  is  fine,"  exclaimed  Robert. 

After  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  on  the  links,  George  Moore  and  Richard 
Jacobs  took  their  guests  to  "Komstock's  Kandy  Kitchen"  for  refreshments. 

"Oliver  Comstock  has  the  best  candy  in  the  United  States,"  said  George 
Moore,  "because  of  his  official  candy  taster,  Jocelyn  Meacham,  who,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  has  no  equal." 

After  spending  some  time  visiting  with  Oliver  and  Jocelyn  they  left  the 
store,  but  much  to  their  surprise  they  found  George's  car  gone. 

They  immediately  reported  the  theft  to  Chief  Robert  Ehvell,  head  of  the 
Detective  Agency,  who  immediately  sent  out  his  trusted  assistant,  Donald  Crook. 
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"The  saying  is  it  takes  a  crook  to  catcli  a  frook  and  Donald  never  fails  to  find 
the  guilty  party,"  promised  Chief  Elwell. 

That  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.g  decided  to  take  their  guest  to  a  lecture 
course,  for  several  people  whom  they  knew  were  to  speak.  The  first  speaker  on 
the  program  was  Philip  Harris,  who  gave  an  unusually  short  talk.  This  sur- 
prised Delores,  as  she  remembered  Philip  was  always  "long"  on  talking. 

The  famous  Ward  Twins  appeared  next,  Mary  and  Howard.  Mary's  talk 
was  on  "How  to  Reduce  by  Calories,"  and  Howard's  was  as  usual  just  the  oppo- 
site, "How  to  (Jain  by  Calories." 

The  most  enjoyable  number  on  the  proaram  wis  given  by  Mrs.  Myers,  the 
well-known  naturalist,  on  Eddie  Elephant.  Kitty  Kangaroo  and  Bertie  Buffalo. 
This  talk  was  well  understood  by  the  children  and  was  most  enjoyable  for  the 
gr(iwn-u]is  as  well. 

"AMiile  the  orchestra  is  placing,  hiw  «(iul(l  you  like  to  have  some  refresh- 
ments?" said  Dan. 

"Hajijiy  thought,"  sighed  Robert.     "Can't  ever  serve  too  soon  for  me." 

Before  they  were  (juite  finished  the  Radio-Movie  started  on  the  third  i)art 
of  the  program. 

The  next  morning  when  Delores  came  down  she  startled  her  hostess  by  the 
following  announcement:  "Richard  and  I  have  decided  to  be  married  immedi- 
ately so  we  can  join  Miss  Marker's  personally  conducted  tour  to  Europe  in  her 
new  passenger  airplane,  'Fultonian',"  said  Delores. 

"Well,  this  is  sudden,"  exclaimed  Burton. 

"That's  fine,"  said  Ruth.  "You  must  be  married  by  our  new  minister,  the 
Reverend  Walter  Miller." 

Delores  agreed  and  they  wasted  no  time  in  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the 
"Fultonian"  was  to  sail  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  trip  through  the  air  was  made  in  twenty-six  hours  and  was  too  thrilling 
to  relate,  but  due  to  Miss  Marker's  steadv  nerve  and  her  faithful  friend.  Pilot 
Fred  Searle,  the  ship  kept  its  balance  and  they  all  landed  successfully.  The  main 
attraction  during  the  trip,  however,  was  the  expert  cook,  Robert  Jones. 

One  of  the  places  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Jacobs  visited  while  in  Paris  was  Madame 
Benster's  fashionable  modiste  shoppe.  Mrs.  Jacobs  decided  to  buy  her  trousseau 
here,  since  she  had  had  no  time  to  do  this  before  leaving  Amrica.  While  she  was 
engaged  in  this  enjoyable  task.  Countess  Nomeans,  formerly  Miss  Oechsler,  came 
in.  Strange  ot  say,  this  wealthy  American  girl  married  a  count  with  no  means 
but  a  wonderful  family  tree  with  plenty  of  branches.  Her  chief  worry  now  is 
to  furnish  the  money  to  support  these  various  branches. 

After  seeing  Europe  the  newlyweds  will  sell  down  in  a  cozy  bungalow  in 
California. 

"Thus  endetli  the  initial  performance  of  the  Radio-Movie,"  laughed  Dan. 

"Oh,  wasn't  it  wonderful?"  exclaimed  Mildred. 

"It  surely  is  a  success,"  declared  Martha. 

— Martha  Jane,  Adams,  Mildred  Bcnhoff,  Prophets. 
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PRINCE 

This  is  Prince,  who  has  not  been  absent  nor  tardy  onee  this  year.  Prince 
is  Mary  Mandler's  pal  and  attends  Miss  Siek's  first  grade.  He  has  passed  into 
the  second  grade  as  you  may  see  from  his  proud  looks  and  passing  card  tied 
to  his  collar. 

Prince  may  be  a  dog,  and  his  family  tree  may  have  tails,  but  he  is  interested 
in  many  things  that  we  are.  He  has  done  what  every  other  pupil  does  throughout 
the  year.  He  has  listened  to  the  lessons,  taken  a  nice  comfy  snooze  when  his 
eyes  got  tired,  and  watched  the  clock  until  the  recess  time  came. 

We  will  not  be  surprised  in  some  we  see  an  article  in  the  Fultonian  named, 
"Right  Off  the  Chest,"  by  Prince,  for  several  times  during  the  day  we  hear  him 
expressing  himself  with  what  appears  to  be  right  off  the  chest. 

Fulton  would  not  be  quite  complete  without  its  mascot,  so  we  hope  that 
after  many  years  have  passed.  Prince  will  show  his  grandchildren  his  eight  pro- 
motion cards  from  Fulton  School,  and  advise  them  to  follow  his  illustrious 
footsteps.  — M.  L.  F. 
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Mrs.  Myers'  Class 


At  the  beginning  of  our  eighth  year  we  organized  our  class  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  Robert  Schmidt,  president;  Joe  Benis,  vice-jjresident;  Jane 
Crandell,  secretary;  Lenore  Dresser,  treasurer,  and  Louis  (iibbons,  councilman. 
These  officers  served  us  faithfully. 

Miss  Sipe  was  our  teacher  until  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  she  was  forced 
to  leave  us  on  account  of  illness.  Mrs.  Myers  then  came  to  take  her  place  for 
the  remaining  time. 

Several  of  our  members  were  classified  in  the  A  section,  when  a  division  of 
the  classes  according  to  scholarship  was  made.  This  section  wrote  a  book  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  each  pupil  contributed  something  to  it  and  Robert  McElheney 
of  the  original  Room  19  was  editor. 

We  always  had  a  good  time,  for  when  Meh'in  Hankenhof  wasn't  tied  in  his 
seat  with  a  rope  he  was  amusing  us.  John  Mandlcr  always  had  something  funny 
to  say,  too.  While  on  the  other  hand,  Edwin  Seabury  and  Robert  McElheney 
were  very  studious.  As  a  result  tliey  entered  Scott  with  high  grades — but  we're 
not  saying  anything  about  Melvin  and  John.  We  can't  overlook  the  girls  for 
Doris  Williams  and  Dorothy  Stophlet  ta'.ked  a  good  deal.  While  Lucille  Pool 
and  Hazel  Smith  represented  our  more  studious  crowd. 

We  have  had  an  immensely  good  time  in  tliis,  our  last  year  at  Fulton  and 
we  hope  our  successors  will  enjoy  it  as  we  have. 


Standing,  left  to  right:  Ruth  Carnes,  Robert  Schmidt,  Edwin  Seabury,  Ray- 
mond Soldner,  Sam  Kaplan,  Carl  Lavey,  Mrs.  Myers,  Louis  (iibbons,  Bert  Selig- 
man,  Charles  Kehoe,  Harold  Mack. 

Sitting,  left  to  right:  Leona  Harris,  Robert  McElheney,  Jane  Crandel,  Leon- 
ard Hecht,  Doris  Williams,  Wellington  Schaal,  Virginia  Eckhardt,  Hazel  Smith. 

Kneeling,  left  to  right:  Lenore  Dresser,  Dorcas  Caswell,  Marcella  Bossie, 
Helen  Fox,  Lena  Rappaport,  Virginia  Harring,  Milton  A^'eisman,  Lucille  Pool, 
Melvin  Hankenhoff. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Osborn,  Nelson  Thai,  Dorothy  Stophlet, 
John  Mandler,  Louis  Leibovitz,  John  Turner. 


The  Race  of  Room  Nineteen 

/^  ■]  NLIKE  other  races,  this  race  was  not  carried  out  on  any  prominent  race 
*-/  I  track;  it  had  no  cheering  or  excited  crowds  in  grandstands;  it  was  not  noisy; 
^'^  nor  did  it  start  out  with  the  shot  of  a  pistol. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  all  of  us  have  been  in  one  of  these  races  at  some 
time  in  our  lives,  taking  eight  or  more  years  to  finish  it.  Such  a  race  takes  place 
along  the  Road  of  Study. 

Room  Nineteen's  entry  into  the  race  was  in  1915,  when  John  Mandler,  Dor- 
othy Stophlet,  Ruth  Carnes,  John  Turner,  and  Virginia  Eckhardt  were  tucked 
into  a  car  of  the  kindergarten  type  which  was  driven  by  Miss  Chase.  For  one 
glorious  year  they  played  and  played  with  no  worries  of  the  future. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  road  was  not  all  as  smooth  as  it  was  the  first  year. 
The  chief  delays  were  caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  rocks,  which  were  of  the 
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famous  "Three  R"  sort.    Altlioua;h  causing  iiiucli  tr(Hil)lf  at  times,  very  few  ears 
were  stopped  by  these  rocks. 

The  second  and  third  grades  passed  uneventfully,  but  in  the  fourth  grade  no 
fourth-grade  type  of  autos  were  to  be  had,  so  the  class  had  to  use  "portable"  cars, 
which  were  for  those  who  did  not  get  the  regular  cars.  By  this  time  the  classf 
was  considered  able  to  have  its  own  government,  so  the  different  officers  necessary 
to  room  government  were  elected.  Room  government  and  portable  life  both 
turned  out  successfully. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  had  to  be  spent  in  portable  cars  also,  the  only 
trouble  arising  in  this  period  being  in  December,  1921,  when  the  sixth-grade  driver, 
Mrs.  Emmenecker,  left.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  Mrs.  Huber's 
portable  car. 

When  the  class  started  out  again  after  summer  vacation,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  try  out  a  new  system.  This  was  the  departmental  system,  in  which 
the  seventh  and  eighth-grade  instructors  were  to  change  autos  and  teach  its 
occupants  one  or  two  subjects  that  they  specialized  in.  This  caused  some  con- 
fusion for  a  while,  but  toward  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was  settled.  The  three 
seventh-grade  instructors  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  Mrs.  Nowlan,  Miss  Oechsler, 
and  Aliss  Perkins.  Although  it  took  a  stop  of  about  three  minutes  for  each  change, 
they  got  along  the  road  faster. 

The  publication  of  an  English  magazine.  "Class  Crumbs."  was  enjoyed  by 
everyone,  and  was  good  recreation. 

Then  came  the  last  year  of  the  journey.  This  year,  some  very  severe  engine 
trouble  was  cused  by  two  of  the  regular  drivers  from  Room  Nineteen  leaving. 
However,  Mrs.  Myers  came  to  the  rescue,  and  as  the  master  mechanic,  she 
repaired  the  disorder.    After  that,  things  went  smoothly. 

Time  was  taken  to  leave  the  autos  and  vote  in  the  Official  Election  of  the, 
School.  It  was  not  successful  for  either  of  Room  Nineteen's  candidates,  both 
losing.  But  the  class  was  duly  represented  in  Fulton's  affairs  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edwin  Seabury  as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Fultonian,"  and  Robert 
Schmidt,  Sport  Editor  of  the  same  paper. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  Myers  came  to  the  rescue,  in  .January,  Miss  Burchfield, 
an  outside  teacher,  came  to  the  autos  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  to  instruct 
their  occupants  in  art. 

AVith  only  a  few  more  miles  to  go,  in  early  April,  1924,  three  sections  were 
made,  classified  as  the  A,  B,  and  C  Section.  Each  pupil  was  placed  in  the  proper 
auto  according  to  his  general  standing  in  grades.  Another  feature  of  this  plan 
was  that  the  pupils  changed  autos  instead  of  the  drivers,  and,  as  one  pupil  re-" 
marked,  "We  are  getting  more  like  Scott  every  day." 

Things  were  made  joyful  for  everyone  at  the  Freshmen  party.  All  of  the 
cars  stopped  for  an  afternoon,  and  the  girls  wore  new,  pretty  dresses,  while 
the  boys  wore  long,  white  cluck  trousers.  All  had  a  good  time  dancing,  and 
were  sorry  to  hear,  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

And  so  endeth  the  race,  with  more  or  less  victory  to  Room  Nineteen's  credit. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  learned  in  Fulton  may  be  applied  with  added 
success  in  Scott  High,  their  destination. 

— Edwin  Se.\bury. 
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Class  Prophecy  of  Room  Nineteen 

n|"\E,  THE  AUTHORS  of  thi^^  paper,  tired  of  the  constant  rush  and  roar  of 
/I  J  New  York,  and  our  work  there,  decided  to  return  to  Toledo,  Oliio,  and 
see  how  many  of  our  classmates  of  Fulton  days  we  could  find. 

Dorothy  Stophlet,  my  co-author,  is  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  rights  of 
womankind  and  has  spent  most  of  her  time  since  finishing  at  Fulton,  preparing 
herself  for  that  work  and  putting  into  practice  what  she  has  prepared.  You  will 
find  out  a  little  more  about  me  later  on. 

After  due  consideration  we  decided  to  make  the  trip  in  an  airoplane  and 
were  delighted  to  find  that  our  pilot  was  to  be  Nelson  Thai.  We  were  soon  on 
the  way  and  enjoyed  it  all  greatly.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  we  were  in 
Toledo,  and  deciding  on  a  taxi  as  the  best  method  of  transportation,  crossed  the 
street  to  where  a  number  of  them  were  drawn  up.  But  there  was  not  a  taximan 
in  sight.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  A  man,  seeing  our  bewilder- 
ment, crossed  the  street  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of  assistance.  The  man  was 
Sam  Kaplan.  He  had  become  an  artist;  no  garret  style  one,  but  popular  even 
to  "Studio  Teas!"  We  explained  our  troubles  and  were  taken  back  to  Fulton 
days  in  earnest  when  Sam's  laugh  at  our  ignorance  preceded  his  answer.  "C)h, 
don't  you  know,"  he  said,  "all  the  Yellow  Cabs  are  run  by  radio  waves?  You 
speak  through  this  transmitter  and  they  hear  you  at  the  office  and  flirect  you 
by  radio  to  where  you  want  to  go." 

"Oh,  I  won't  risk  my  life  in  that  thing!"  Dorothy  said,  decidedly  and  mucli 
to  my  disgust,  I  had  to  agree  to  a  street  car.  We  looked  around  for  one.  but' 
none  was  in  sight.  Not  even  a  street  car  track.  Then  around  the  corner  came  a 
car.    There  irere  no  tracks ! 

Again  Dorothy  was  rather  frightened,  but  decided  to  risk  it.  As  soon  as  the 
car  started  we  began  looking  around  for  familiar  places  and  people.  Ahead  of 
us  in  the  car  was  a  tall,  quiet  woman.  Surely  that  was  Leona  Harris,  the  author, 
She  had  written  "Lost  Souls,"  "The  tJarden  of  Eden,"  etc,  Unfortunately  she  got 
off  the  car  before  we  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her. 

The  next  thing  to  startle  our  eyes  was  the  sight  of  a  man  apparently  stand- 
ing in  midair.  We  got  off  the  car  at  the  next  corner  and  calling  up  to  the  fat, 
dirty-faced  carpenter,  asked  him  how  he  did  it.  He  was  so  startled  that  he 
almost  dropped  the  cigar  that  he  was  smoking.  The  surprise  was  mutual  for  the 
carpenter  was  Charles  Kehoe. 

"Do  it,"  he  exclaimed;  "why  this  is  easy.  I  am  held  up  here  by  co-hesion 
and  ad-hesion."  "Better  go  in  and  see  the  boss,"  was  his  next  remark.  We 
went  into  a  near-by  shed  and  found  that  the  boss  was  Louis  Leibovitz.  After  a 
little  visit  with  him  we  were  on  our  way  again. 

The  next  stop  was  Fulton  School.  Miss  Marker  was  no  longer  the  Princi])al 
for  Miss  Keplinger  had  taken  her  place.  She  told  us  what  had  become  of  our 
former  Principal  and  the  three  eighth-grade  teachers.  Miss  Marker,  Miss 
Oechsler,  and  Aliss  Benster  were  perfecting  an  idea  for  a  chain  of  schools  through- 
out the  United  States,  which  would  lie  taught  by  radio.  Radios  were  cheap  now 
and  it  was  thought  that  much  time  and  expense  could  be  saved  by  this  method. 
Miss  Oechsler  could  still  say,  "A  (Jolden  tioose  Egg,"  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  "Empty  your  mouths,"  unless  the  teachers  had  unusually  good  hearing. 
Also  the  pupils  would  be  lucky  as  they  could  not  hear  the  jingle  of  Miss  Marker's 
keys,  which  usually  proceeded  a  calling  down  for  some  offense,  such  as  note- 
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writing,  gum-chewing,  or  window-breaking.  Mrs.  Myers,  who  had  substituted 
during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  eighth  year  had  retired  from  the  work,  owing  to 
increased  demands  on  her  time  at  home.  She  was  happy  there  with  her  duties 
and  "Jacob." 

After  getting  this  information,  we  went  on  our  way.  I  felt  the  need 
of  some  change  so  we  stopped  at  the  bank  and  nearly  collided  with  the  janitor, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Edwin  Seabury.  He  had  married  Margaret  Osborn  and  we 
W'Ondered  how  she  liked  being  a  janitor's  wife.  On  account  of  being  strangers 
we  had  some  trouble  getting  the  money  and  finally  had  to  interview  the  presi- 
dent. After  that  there  was  no  trouble,  for  the  president  was  Robert  McElheny, 
and  he  was  willing  to  take  the  risk.  While  we  were  talking  in  walked  Miltoni 
Wiseman,  and  we  found  that  he  was  vice-president  of  the  bank. 

Leaving  the  bank  we  walked  aimlessly  down  the  street  trusting  our  next 
encounter  to  luck,  and  she  was  with  us,  for  we  soon  caught  sight  of  a  sign  bear- 
ing the  names  of  Joe  Benis  and  Raymond  Soldner,  followed  by  the  word  "Stock- 
brokers." We  went  right  in  and  found  Doris  Williams  typing  away  for  all  she 
was  worth.  After  greeting  her  we  asked  for  Joe  and  Raymond.  She  pressed  a 
button  and  there  was  a  blinding  flash.  Dorothy  actually  turned  green  with 
fright. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  asked  Doris.  "All  the  offices  have  this  sys- 
tem now.  It  is  very  common  in  Toledo.  You  see,  when  I  press  the  button  the 
flash  showed  you  to  Messrs.  Benis  and  Soldner.  If  they  wish  to  see  you  they 
press  another  button,  and  I  push  this  lever,  causing  the  door  to  open. 

Doris  showed  us  in  to  our  old  friends.  They  were  prosperous  stockbrokers 
and  prosperity  agreed  with  them.  We  had  a  regular  gabfest  and  learneil  during 
the  conversation  that  Wellington  Schaal  had  become  chief  of  police.  He  had 
invented  a  new  method  of  holding  court  by  radio  at  any  desired  time. 

Again  we  continued  on  our  way,  but  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when 
Dorothy  turned  her  ankle  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  find  a  place  to  rest  for  a 
time.  Fortunately  there  was  a  church  near  by  and  we  went  in  there.  The 
minister  was  seen  entering  just  ahead  of  us  and  something  about  his  abruptness 
in  moving  made  us  think  of  school  days.  So  we  hurried  all  we  could  and,  sure 
enough,  it  was  Melvin  Hankenhoff".  Yes,  sir,  he  had  turned  good  at  last.  So 
you  can  never  tell  what  may  develop  from  a  not  very  promising  beginning.  He 
told  us  that  Dorcas  Caswell  and  Virginia  Harring  had  a  little  hat  shop  around 
the  corner. 

As  soon  as  the  ankle  permitted  we  went  around  to  see  them.  They  were 
very  glad  to  renew  old  friendships  and  showed  us  all  through  their  shop.  While 
we  were  talking  in  came  Ruth  Carnes  and  Lenore  Dresser.  Ruth  had  inherited 
some  money  and  Lenore  was  her  traveling  companion.  Ruth  had  come  to  buy  a 
hat;  blue  was  the  desired  color,  so  Virginia  pushed  a  blue  button  and  all  the 
blue  hats  in  the  store  came  out.    One  was  selected  and  paid  for. 

It  was  time  for  dinner,  and  after  that  we  planned  to  go  to  the  opera.  Our 
luck  still  held,  for  the  Prima  Dona  was  Virginia  Eckhardt,  and  another  member 
of  the  cast  was  Robert  Schmidt.  We  had  heard  that  they  were  playing  together 
and  were  very  glad  that  our  visit  to  Toledo  coincided  with  theirs. 

The  Waldorf  was  to  be  our  headquarters  while  we  were  in  Toledo,  so  we  re- 
turned there  now  feeling  satisfied  with  the  number  of  old  friends  we  had  seiein 
that  day.  I  was  turning  from  the  desk  when  Dorothy  exclaimed  that  Jane 
Crandell  was  sitting  across  the  lobby.  We  approached  her  and  asked  her  if  she 
were  not  Jane  Crandell.    She  replied  that  she  formerly  was,  but  that  now  she  was 
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Mrs.  William  Murphy.  The  name  suggested  something  to  me,  and  after  a  time 
I  was  able  to  place  it.  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  great  chewing-gum  manufacturer 
and  Jane  was  loyally  advertising  his  products.  After  talking  with  her  for  a  while 
she  told  us  that  she  was  due  for  a  dancing  lesson  and  asked  us  to  accompany  her. 
As  that  was  right  along  my  line  we  were  glad  to  accept  her  invitation.  It  didn't 
take  long  for  me  to  decide  that  New  York  was  ahead  in  that  particular  if  not  in 
some  others.  They  were  just  learning  steps  that  I  had  taught  my  classes  tlxe 
previous  season.  There  were  a  number  of  points  that  I  could  give  the  instructor 
and  he  seemed  appreciative. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  met  for  breakfast,  we  decided  to  start  out  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  as  I  wanted  to  visit  a  barber  shop  and  Dorothy  didn't' 
want  to  sit  around  waiting  for  me.  When  I  entered  the  shop  a  vaguely  familiar 
voice  asked,  "Hair  cut  or  shave?"  I  found  that  I  had  chanced  on  a  shop  owned 
by  Bert  Seligman  and  that  John  Turner  was  his  assistant.  It  was  John  who  had 
addressed  me.  He  also  told  me  that  Hazel  Smith  was  Bert's  wife,  but  that  they 
more  frequently  disagreed  than  agreed.  From  John  I  got  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  Harold  Mack  was  a  second  "Babe  Ruth." 

While  I  was  at  the  barber  shop,  Dorothy  had  gone  for  a  walk  and,  among 
other  things,  saw  a  double  house.  There  were  two  signs  on  it.  One  read, 
"Leonard  Hecht,  Doctor,"  and  the  other,  "Carl  Lavey,  Undertaker."  She  heard 
that  they  were  doing  a  thriving  business.  When  we  met  and  I  told  her  that 
Harold  was  playing  in  Toledo,  she  suggested  that  we  attend  the  game.  But  in 
some  way  we  got  lost  and  landed  at  a  school  for  blind  children  instead.  There 
we  found  Marcella  Bossie  teaching  the  pupils  music  by  electricity.  While  we 
were  there  Helen  Fox  came  in  to  give  them  an  "Intelligent  Test."  She  was  a 
regular  old-fashioned  school  teacher,  with  her  hair  pulled  back  and  wearing 
spectacles.  We  told  her  that  teaching  hadn't  improved  her  appearance  and  she 
replied  that  it  wasn't  much  fun  to  grade  over  a  hundred  papers  every  night. 
There  wasn't  much  time  left  to  think  about  how  one  looked. 

From  there  we  went  to  John  Mandler's  "Home  for  Cats  and  Dogs."  At 
first  we  couldn't  tell  which  was  John,  but  got  straightened  out  after  a  time  and 
later  he  told  us  where  we  could  find  another  of  our  classmates.  After  a  short 
walk  we  saw  a  sign  which  read,  "Lena  Rappaport,  Washwoman."  We  entered 
the  building  and  Lena  came  to  find  out  our  wants.  She  didn't  look  like  wash- 
women are  generally  supposed  to  look,  and  we  soon  discovered  why;  for  while  we 
were  there  a  youngster  came  in  and  asked  for  B's  wash.  She  had  worked  out  a 
scheme  by  which  the  wash  was  all  done  by  electricity;  she  was  having  an  easy 
time  of  it  and  getting  rich,  too. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  the  Board  of  Education's  offices.  Lucille  Pool  had  at- 
tained the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Toledo.  We  had  a  little  visit 
with  her  and  found  that  even  if  some  things  had  changed  a  lot,  boys  and  girls 
were  about  the  same  as  ever. 

Now  we  had  seen  all  our  old  classmates,  not  one  was  missing,  and  we  had 
enjoyed  it  all  immensely;  so  we  were  ready  to  go  back  home  and  settle  again  to 
our  respective  tasks  of  uplifting  womankind  and  teaching  the  world  to  be 
frivolous.  Perhaps  some  day  in  the  future  we  will  take  another  vacation,  and  if 
we  do,  hope  to  find  all  our  old  friends  at  least  as  happy  as  they  now  are. 

— Dorothy  Stophlet,  Louis  Gibbons. 
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Fultonian  Staff 

The  staff  of  the  Fultonian  hiborcd  conscientiously  through  the  past  year, 
and  unselfishly  gave  the  best  of  their  literary-  gifts  to  their  readers.  If  they 
made  mistakes  in  choosing  material  that  was  submitted,  they  hope  their  reading 
public  will  forgive  them  and  will  remember  that  the  best  of  editors  have  faults. 

PICTURE 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Francis  Gernhardt,  Virginia  Rothert,  Donald 
Crook,  Edwin  Seabury,  Robert  Schmidt,  Dan  Taylor,  Margaret  Mulholland, 
Doris  Taylor. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Robert  Elwell,  Gertrude  Owen,  Mary  Leone  Freund, 
Rosabelle  Streetman,  Rose  Beck,  Doris  Idoine,  Edward  Munn. 
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d  Flou?ers  of  Room  Tipenly 


Century  Plant — Pliilip  Harris. 
Trailing  Arbutu;^ — Robert  Basch. 
Coltsfoot— Herbert  Bissell. 
Violet(?)— Fred  Searle. 
Wind  Flower — Vaughan  Fisher. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit — Burton  Wing. 
Star  Flower — Bella  Rechtman. 
Buek-Bean — George  Moore. 
Dandelion — Dan  Taylor. 
The  Lady's  Slipper — Edward  Munn. 
Honey sufkle — Mildred  Benhoff. 
Trumpet  Flower — Robert  Rothert. 
Indian  Pipe — Jocelyn  Meacham. 
Shamrock — Robert  Dohn. 
Wild  Geranium — Ruth  Meinka. 
\^'int('rgrl'en — Robert  Stein. 
Wild  Sarsaparilla — Irene  Klivans. 
Hollyhock— Dorothy  McAfee. 
Buttercup — Frances  Gernhard. 
Flame  Flower — Oliver  Comstock. 
Daisy — Marian  Sanzenbacker. 
Sun  Flower — George  Dickey. 
Corn  Flower — George  Jackman. 
Bluebell — Martha  Jane  Adams. 
Golden  Rod— Robert  Elwell. 
Sweetbrier — Delores  Bruning. 
Forgct-Me-Not — Richard  Jacobs. 
Amaryllis — Charles  Ha\-iland. 
Laurel — Paul  Perlmutter. 
Bouncing  Bet — Walter  Miller. 
Wild  Ginger — William  McFadden. 
Spring  Beauty — Maurice  Zanville. 
Ivy — Robert  Jones. 
Morning  Glory — Donald  Crook. 
Wild  Rose— Gordon  Sheffield. 
Twinflower — Mary  and  Howard  Ward 
Brown-eyed  Susan — Miss  Benster. 
— Frances  Gernhard. 
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Lloyd  E.  Tryon 
Handy  Shop  Instructor 


Elizabeth  Malone 
Trusty  Cook 
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Fulton  Orchestra 

Here's  to  our  orchestra!  To  our  violinists,  whose  sweet  notes  have  rested  us 
many  a  time;  to  our  drummer,  who  has  plied  his  drum  sticks  industriously;  to 
our  paino  player,  who  has  made  the  ivory  keys  proud  to  have  him  as  their  mas- 
ter; to  our  clairinet  and  cornet  players,  who  have  'cd  numerous  pieces  with  vigor 
and  good  taste,  and  last,  but  not  laest,  to  our  saxaphone  players,  whose  deep; 
notes  have  thrilled  and  inspired  us.  May  the  combined  harmony  and  music  of 
these  musicians  echo  far  and  wide,  so  that  all  will  know  and  give  due  admiration 
to  Fulton's  orchestra  of  '24. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Donald  Crook,  Louis  Perlmutter,  Gordon  Sheffield, 
Herbert  Bissel!,  Fred  Searles,  George  Dickey,  Donald  Dalrymple,  Robert  Stein, 
Robert  Dohn. 

Sitting,  left  to  right:  Charles  Haviland,  Bernard  Bellman,  Florence  Sande, 
Harriet  Collins,  Phyllis  Kasle,  Doris  Idoinc,  ,John  D'Alton,  Ralph  Zuker. 

— :\I.  L.  F. 


Experiencing  glorious  victories  and  suffering  severe  defeats,  tlie  Fulton 
teams  of  1923  and  1924  came  ''smiling  through."  With  high  standards  of  eligi- 
bility, and  good,  honest  playing,  the  various  teams  were  aggregations  that  any 
school  might  be  proud  to  claim  as  her  own. 

We  can  not  give  too  much  praise  to  Miss  Emma  Linabury,  our  faithful 
coach  and  booster  for  our  organization,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  good  ad- 
vice that  she  always  had  for  us  when  things  looked  hopeless.  Miss  Linabury  is 
certainly  some  good  sport. 

Basket  ball  season  furnished  the  school  teams  some  exciting  times,  and 
though  the  beginning  of  the  series  was  one  of  repeated  defeat,  the  last  three  games 
were  grand  victories  and  made  the  team  feel  that  they  were  not  quite  good  for 
nothing. 

Indoor  baseball  has  always  been  Fulton's  favorite  game.  Years  ago  when 
it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  City's  series  for  the  championship  in  regular  base- 
ball, Fulton  always  managed  to  appropriate  the  pennant.  When  regular  base- 
ball was  considered  too  strenuous  for  school  playgrounds,  indoor  baseball  was 
substituted  and  Fulton  took  to  it  like  "ducks  to  water."  Such  games  as  were 
played  and  such  scjuabbling  over  the  possessions  of  the  diamond !  The  eighth 
grades  always  thought  they  owned  the  priviledge  to  play  all  the  time. 

In  the  track  meet  held  in  Waite  High  bowl,  the  girls  did  the  honors  for  our 
school  winning  second  place  in  the  New  York  Relay,  third  place  in  the  Two- 
hundred-twenty-yard  Relay,  while  Doris  Taylor  came  in  third  in  the  Fifty-yard 
dash. 

(URLS'  RELAY  TEAM 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Marguerite  Rupp,  Dorothy  Gibbons,  Margaret 
Perry,  Miss  Linabury   (coach),  Dorothy  Haller,  Charlotte  Bissell. 

Sitting,  left  to  right:  Delores  Bruning,  Dorothy  Seligman,  Gladys  Podmore, 
Marion  Steinberg,  Jennie  Applebaum,  Ardanelle  O'Neil  (managerl. 


BASEBALL  TEAM 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Burton  Wing,  Robert  Schmidt,  George  Dickey, 
Donald  Crook. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Robert  Basch,  Robert  Elwell,  Robert  McElheney, 
John  Ryan. 

Kneeling:  John  Turner,  Robert  Dohn. 

BASKET  BALL  TEAM 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Robert  Elwell,  Robert  Schmidt,  Miss  Linabury 
(coach),  Donald  Crook,  Maurice  Zanville. 

Seated,  left  to  right:     Robert  Basch,  Robert  Dohn,  Edward  Munn. 
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A  goodly  number  of  dandy  t;ong8ters  have  been  among  us  this  year  and  we 
have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  their  talent.  With  untiring  efforts  they  have  light- 
ened our  daily  toiling  at  tedious  tasks  and  have  given  us  much  needed  entertain- 
ment. Their  voices,  mingled  in  song,  have  helped  the  cJub  to  live  up  to  its  name 
and  have  given  "glee"  to  all  of  us.  This  sincere  band  has  shown  us  what  cease- 
less training,  perfect  co-operation  and  good  voices  are  able  to  accomplish.  Long 
after  we  have  parted,  we  shall  remember  and  praise  our  Glee  Club. 

PICTURE 

Top  row,  from  left  to  right:  Robert  Basch,  Allison  Smith,  Donald  Crook, 
Mrs.  Nowlan,  director;  Burton  Wing,  Nelson  Thai,  Oliver  Comstock,  Philip  Kass. 

Middle  row:  Elmer  Coldman,  .James  Acklin,  Avery  Leiserson,  Morris  Klop- 
fenstein,  Norton  Cassady,  Herbert  Levine,  Robert  Dohn. 

Lower  row:  Robert  Stein,  Irving  Frank,  Arthur  Hoffman,  Harvey  Fain, 
Billy  Elton,  Philip  Musscr,  Irving  Blumberg.  — M.  L.  F. 
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BragM  Sp®lt§  ®ia  M©®iia  Twenty 

Our  Class — "The  largest  room  in  the  world  is  the  room  for  improvement." 
Cieorge  Moore — ''Never  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  until  tomorrw." 
Paul  Perlmutter — "Lend  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  tongue." 
Dan  Taylor — "If  you  are  looking  for  trouble,  you'll  find  it." 
Alaurice  Zan\'ille — The  man  worth  while. 

Is  the  man  who  can  smile. 
When  everything  goes  "dead  wrong." 
'William  MeFadden — "The  nearest  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach." 
Burton  Wing — Some   folks  would   rather   blow   their   own   horn  than    listen   to 

Sousa's  Band. 
Howard  Ward — The  elevator  to  success  is  not  running — take  the  stairs. 
Walter  Miller — "The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,  I  am  sure  we  should 

all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 
(iordon  Sheffield — "Blessed  is  the  man  who  having  nothing  to  say,  keeps  from 

giving  wordy  evidence  of  the  fact." 
Robert  Stein — Great  singers  were  once  small  boys. 

Robert  Rothcrt — "He  that  is  good  at  making  excuses,  is  seldom  good  at  any- 
thing else." 
( ieorge  .Jackman — "Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  it. 

Beirare!" 
Vaughan  Fisher — Commerce  and  industry  are  the  best  mines  in  a  country. 
Ruth  Meinka — "Little  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 
Martlia  Adams — "Little  I  ask;  my  wants  are  few." 
Dorothy  McAfee — "One  today  is  worth  two  tomorrows." 
Frances  Cernhard — "On  with  the  dance!" 
Richard  .lacobs — Always  well  organized. 
Alildred  Benhoff — "A  stitcli  in  time  saves  nine." 
Irene  Klivan.s — Too  little  to  be  disturbed  by  big  things. 
Jocelyn  Meacham — "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 
Edward  Munn — "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 
Delores  Bruning — "Women,  like  fish,  are  less  likely  to  get  into  trouble  if  they 

keep  their  mouths  closed." 
Bella  Rechtman — "A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak. 

The  more  she  saw,  the  less  she  spoke, 

The  less  she  spoke,  the  more  she  heard. 

Why  can't  we  all  be  like  this  old  bird?" 
Marian  Sanzenbacker — "There  is  a  best  way  of  doing  everything." 
Mary  Ward — A  smile  always  passes  for  its  face  value. 
Fred  Searle — "Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  some  people  will  learn  in 

no  other  way." 
Oliver  Comstock — "Empty  wagons  make  the  most  noise." 
Donald  Crook — "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you." 
Robert  Basch — The  clock  that  never  runs  down. 
Robert  Elwell — "When  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
Robert  Dohn — "Precious  things  come  in  small  packages." 
George  Dickey — They  who  live  in  gasoline  tanks,  must  never  throw  matches. 
Philip  Harris — Slow  but  not  always  sure. 
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Charles  Haviland — Life  is  short,  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy. 

Robert  Jones — "It  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 

Herbert  Bissell — Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  world,  unless  someone  turns  tliem  up. 

Miss  Marker — She  disguises  herself  in  a  cloak  of  dignity. 

Miss  Benster — "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

Mrs.  Myers — "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  ami  loving 

favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold." 
Miss  Oeclisler — A  sense  of  humor  is  "A  thing  of  beautv  and  a  iov  fore\'er." 


'©®©ll(e(Sitn®ims  cdiF  Mnss  Oeelisler^s  Oass 
Out  Favorite  Books 

Lightnin' — Robert  Whitmore. 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin — Philip  Kass. 

The  Flirt—Dolly  Rothert. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy — Cleon  Cady. 

Rose  in  Bloom — Rose  Beck. 

Call  of  the  Wild— Harold  Knorr. 

Flaming  Youth — Paul  Erler. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower — Louis  Perlmutter, 

Book  of  Knowledge — MoUie  Zuker. 

Innocents  Abroad — Ardenelle  O'Neil. 

Slim  Princess — Peggy  Stockford. 

Other  Wise  Man — Robert  Gross. 

Hearts  Aflame — lone  Chapman. 

Mutt  and  .Jeff — Edmund  Collins  and  Harvey  Fain. 

Tomboy  Ta^-lor — May  Louise  Croley. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl — Christine  Sala. 

A  Very  Naughty  Girl — Mary  Leone  Freund. 

A  Man  Without  a  Country — Blair  LTnkenholz. 

The  Littlest  Rebel — (iertrude  Owen. 

Striving  for  His  Own — Harry  Feldman. 

Silent  Reader — Mary  Swanwick. 

Hidden  Treasure — Virginia  Bigelow. 
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I'm  Forever  Asking  Question.s — Doris  Taylor. 

You'd  Be  Surprised — Charlotte  Palmer. 

Song  of  Love — Dorothy  Haller. 

The  Daily  Dozen — Betty  .Jane  Davis. 

I  Love  Me — Doris  Idoine. 

AVhispering — Margaret  Cares  and  Elfrid  Nichols. 

The  (ium  Solo — Kitty  Rogers. 

'I  Ain't  Going  to  Eat  No  More — Rosabelle  Streetman. 

Tomorrow — Margaret  Mulholland. 

Wrigley's  Serenade — Hester  Tom. 

Who's  Sorry  Now?- -Jennie  Applebaum. 
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'I  Want  Your  Undivided  Attention" — Mrs.  Myers. 

'Hurry!      I'm  Waiting" — Miss  Benster. 

'(live  Me  All  Your  ( !um  and  Candy" — Miss  Oechsler. 

'Who  Did  It'.'     Tlie  Eighth  ( Irade,  I  Suppose" — Miss  Marker, 


We  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well, 
We  piled  the  floor  with  "English"  slain, 
Many   conquered,   but   some   fell, 
For  extra  credit  was  in  vain. 

I  hear  in  the  school  rooms  around  me. 
The  tramping  of  many  feet; 
The  sound  of  doors  that  are  opened 
And  voices  not  soft,  nor  sweet. 

From  my  school  room,  I  see  in  the  sunlight, 
Close  to  the  broad  hall  stair, 
(irave  Miss  Benster  and  laughing  Miss  Oechsler 
And  Mrs.  Myers  with  golden  hair. 

Voices  and  then  a  silence 
Yet  I  know  by  their  earnest  eyes. 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together. 
That  our  grades  shall  rise  and  rise. 


"Now  our  eighth  grade  work  is  ended, 

And  to  Fulton  we  no  more  go, 

]\Iay  we  forget  all  that  we  learned  there?" 

Quoth    Miss   Oechsler, 

"Oh,  my,  no!" 

"May  we  leave  out  punctuation. 
May  we  lose  our  grammar  rules, 

May  we  forget  our  courtesy  lessons  when  we  go  to  Scott  High  School?" 
Quoth   Miss   Oechsler, 

"They're  your  tools." 

"May  we  chew  gum  if  we  want  to, 
May  we  whisper  to  our  friends, 

May  we  linger  just   a  minute  to  see  how  this  story  ends?" 
Quoth   Miss   Oechsler, 

"Not  again!"  . 
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Eirnglhit  §p®4§  ®iF  IR®®ina  Mnim©t®(Bim 

It  is  the  "Bright  Spots"  in  life  that  makes  it  livable,  so  let's  all  laugh 
together  at  this  collection  of  them.  No  one  doubts  the  old  saying,  "That  it  is 
much  pleasanter  to  be  laughed  with,  than  to  be  laughed  at."    All  ready?    (lo! 

Benis,  .loe — He's  naughty,  bue  he's  nice. 


Bossie,  jMarc'clla — IMen  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever. 


Carnes,  Ruth — "Silence  is  the  gratitude  of  true  affection. 


Caswell,  Dorcas — "A  smile  for  all,  a  welcome  glad, 
A  happy  coaxiny  way  she  had." 


Crandell,  .Jane — She  is  pretty  to  walk  with, 
And  witty  to  talk  with. 
And  pleasant  too,  to  think  of. 


Dresser,  Lenore — "Her  talents  are  more  of  the  silent  class." 


Eckliardt.  Virginia — "I  love  to  wind  my  mouth  up. 
I  love  to  hear  it  go." 


Fox,  Helen — "All  great  women  are  dying.     I  do  not  feel  well  myself.' 


Gibbons,  Lewis — "He  acts  bored  and  bashful,  too, 

When  he's  held  up  to  public  view. 


Hankenhof,  Melvin — "A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  best 
of  men." 


Harring,  Virginia — And  her  tongue  is  never  idle. 


Harris,  Leona — Good  humor  and  good  sense  are  her  companions. 


A  tooth  for  a  tooth.' 
Hecht,  Leonard — "An  eye  for  an  eve. 


Kaplan,  Sam — "Life  is  a  jest  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thuoght  so  once  but  now  I  know  it.' 


Kehoe,  Charle.s — "A  bad  penny  always  returns." 


And  women,  not  at  all.' 
Lavev,  Carl — "Man  delights  me  little. 


Leibovitz,  Lewis — "From  little  acorns  large  oaks  grow." 
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Mack,  Harold — "What  I've  been  tauglit  I've  forgotten.     Ami  wlint  I  know  I've 
guessed." 


Mandler.  .lolin — "Silence  is  of  the  gods, 
Onlv  monkevs  chatter. 


McElheney,  Rt)bert — "He  wlio  builds  character  is  the  greatest  builder  of  all. 


Osborn,  Margaret — "A  small  body  often  harbors  much  ability.' 


PcMil,  Lucille — "She  disguised  in  a  cloak  of  dignity." 


Rappaport.  Lena — "For  e'en  tho'  vanciuislied. 
She  can  argue  still." 


Sclutal.  Wellington — "Let  ignorance  talk  as  it  will, 
Learning  has  its  value." 


Schmidt,  Robert — "Eat,  drink  and  be  merrv,  for  tomorrow  we  die. 


Scaburv,  Edwin — "Silence  is  of  the  gods." 


Selignian,  Bert — "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  vou. 


Smith.  Hazel — "A  merry  laugh  and  a  winning  smile." 


Soldner,  Raymond — "Never  ilo  today,  what  you  can  put  off  until  tomorrow." 


Stophlet,  Dorothy — "She  talks,  ye  gods!     How  she  talks." 


Thai,  Nelson — "Hang  sorrow,  care  will  kill  the  cat,  so  let's  be  merrv." 


Turner.  .John — "Though  Irish,  his  instincts  were  Spanish, 
He  liked  to  throw  the  bull." 


Weisman,  Milton — "Caruso  is  dead,  but  I'm  still   li 


Williams,  Doris — "I  exert  myself  for  nothing,  but  take  whatever  comes  along." 
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Freshman  Party 


Tlic  usual  assortuK-nt  of  bashful  boys,  self-conscious  girls,  good  and  bad 
dancers,  puffed  up  freshmen,  and  overawed  eighth  graders  were  gathered  at  the 
Freshmen  Party  this  year.  Such  a  number  of  long  white  trousers  appeared  that 
the  girls  wondered  where  the  fire  sale  had  been,  but  none  dared  to  ask  the  boys 
who  were  proudly  strutting  around  showing  off  their  finery. 

The  floor  was  crowded  with  dancers,  and  everyone  knew  Miss  Oechsler  was 
having  a  good  time  by  the  sweet  smiles  she  bestowed  on  all.  Some  of  the  elder- 
ly freshmen  seemed  surprised  that  such  mere  infants,  scarcely  out  of  their 
cradles,  could  trip  the  light  fantastic. 

Even  good  times  must  ha\'e  their  end,  and  tlii'  nielonclio'y  tunes  of  ''Home, 
Sweet  Home"  sounded  only  too  early  as  we  bade  adieu  to  our  hosts  and  hostesses 
with  the  firm  resolve  that  we  would  be  "among  those  present"  in  1925. 

-~\l.  L.  F. 
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